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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 





fishing Citation 





“for that BIG ONE that DIDN’T get away” 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


All fish must be taken from the 
fresh waters of the state of Florida, 
as defined by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. Fish must 
be caught on conventional fly, 
spinning, or bait-casting tackle, 
with artificial or live bait, in the 
presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and 
recorded at a fishing camp or 
tackle store within the state by 
the owner, manager, or an author- 
ized agent of the respective estab- 


lishment. 


Application for a Florida Wild- 
life Fishing Citation must be made 
within 10 days of the date fish 
was caught. Application must be 
made on the prescribed form as 
shown on this page. (Requests for 
additional forms should be ad- 
dressed to: Florida Wildlife, Game 
& Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
Tallahassee, Florida.) 


Citation, showing recorded data 
of the catch, will be mailed to the 
applicant upon receipt of applica- 
tion form that has been properly 
filled out and signed. 


Florida Wildlife Fishing Citations are available without charge, to 
any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife Magazine, and their im- 
mediate families, who catch any of the following fresh-water qame 
fish of the prescribed size requirements: 


SPECIES 
LARGEMOUTH BASS SHELLCRACKER 
_8 pounds or larger = _.2 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL BLACK CRAPPIE 
4 pounds or larger 2 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) RED BREAST 
14 pounds or larger mais 1 pound or larger 
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CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game G& Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Di ewe es: EES 

Species of Fish CSCSSCSSCTW Wei ht#__________ Leng th 
Type of Tackle, Bait Used 

Where Caught__———CSCSsC(CSSSCSCS—CSCSC.OéDattr : 
Catch Witnessed by 


Registered, Weighed by at 





(Signature of Applicant) 


Florida State Board of Conservatior 


Florida 
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THE KILLER 


Dear Editors: 

Received my second issue of FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE and am enjoying it, but there is 
one question, In “The Killer’ by George X. 
Sand in the January issue, is the killer 
Charley Potter or the rattlesnake? 

R. Stephens 
Inglis, Fla. 
@ The story concludes that the killer was 
still at large, and since the snake was killed, 
- well, it looks as though old Charley fits 
the name. 


MORE COVERS 
Dear Editor: 

When your January issue arrived with 
that picture of the wildcat on the cover, it 
was immediately cut out and framed. He 
looks almost alive. I am enclosing a check 
for four more copies for friends here aboard 
ship as they all want copies. We will be 
discharged soon and when the others get 
home, they will send in their subscriptions. 
[ have only been away from Florida two 
years, but FLORIDA WiLpLIFE has made me 
more than anxious to get back. 

L. Bisthoffer 
FPO, San Francisco 


SHOOTING PRESERVES 


Gentlemen: 

[ have read with great concern articles 
about future hunting being done on these 
new shooting preserves. If that is the type 
hunting I have to look forward to. I will 
sell my shotgun, and stick to fishing. 

R. Kramer 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Kditor: 

These ideas of hunting on shooting pre- 
serves might be alright for the rich, but I 
will stick to the open fields. | would rather 
see Florida keep up this system of Wildlife 
Management Areas. 

Jack Folster 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Gentlemen: 

We are most happy to see that the Shoot- 
ing Preserves are successfully operating in 
your state. Our club started to shoot on the 
Georgia preserves last year, and enjoyed it 
considerably. Not only are we assured of 
good sport, but we are saving expenses by 
not having to care for dogs all year between 
the hunting seasons. We are also able to 
hunt a longer season, and shoot some types 


4 


of game that are not normally found in the 
Southern states, 

kK. Lester 

Columbus, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

I haven't yet had time to try any hunting 
on the private hunting preserves, but plan 
to give it a go next season. I used to hunt 
pheasants when I was a boy up north, and 
am looking forward to doing this here in 
my adopted state. I have never hunted 
chukars, and am looking forward to that 
experience also, 

Dick Bueller 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


FIRST COPY 
The Editor: 

[ just received my first copy of your 
magazine which was sent as a qift by mv 
son, stationed with the Air Force in Florida, 
It was a most pleasant surprise as I did not 
know about your magazine, and found all 
of the stories interesting although I only 
#0 to Florida every other year. I have fished 
most of the good lakes around Central Flor- 
ida, which I believe is the most beautiful 
part of this great country, and expect to find 
other locations to trv after reading FLonrma 
WILDLIFE, 

C. KR. Richardson, Sr. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


FLY FISHING 
ear Sir: 

[ have never fished with anything but 
flyrods and was most hap;py to read Mr, 
Schilling’s article in your February rLoRnma 
WILDLIFE. There is one man who knows 
what the true fishing feeling is. I noticed 
that he mentioned Joe Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
has long been my favorite fishing writer be- 
cause of all he does with fly fishing. I have 
saved all his articles and his books are used 
for reference all the time. I sincerely hope 


that you will give us ‘old-timers’ more stories 
about the fly fishing in Florida. 
R. Swingerton 
Dallas, Texas 


WHAT HAPPENED? 
Dear Sir: 

On that beautiful cover of your February 
issue was a note saying “How to Catch 
More Bass.” 1 looked through the entire 
magazine and could not find it. 

Charles Radeliff 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 
@ We goofed. Did not have the raom to 
publish Mr. Tinsley’s article in the February 
issue, but you teill find it on page 16 of this 
issue. 


THE WHOLE FAMILY 
Dear Editor: 

I have long subscribed to FLORA WuLLD- 
iirE and would like to let you know how 
much my family enjoys it. Even my wife, 
who doesn’t hunt or fish, reads the articles 
about birds, plants and other wildlife. My 
main hobby is guns and hunting, and | 
have started a file of the articles by your 
gun editor, Edmund McLaurin. My two 
sons like fishing best and one or the other 
usually has a copy of your magazine in his 
back pocket. We spend two weeks in Florida 
every winter and try to visit a different place 
each time. This year we are going to Welaka 
where we hear that fishing is always good. 
A friend of mine lives near there and he is 
always writing about the fish he catches in 
Crescent Lake and the St. Johns River. My 
wife would like to know when you are going 
to put out another natural history issue. 

The Rogers Family 
Norfolk, Va. 
@kach July issue of rrompa witpouire is 
devoted to Natural History. Next month 
will be the annual Fishing Special, and No- 
vember is when tee publish the annnal 
Hunting Special. 


FIRE ANTS 
Dear Sir: 

What happened to the fire ant program 
that you wrote about several months ago? 
I notice that other magazines are publishing 
articles about how wildlife is in danger from 
this eradication program, but there has been 
no notice that this threat has been stopped. 

W. W. Stillwell 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


= : = —- =— 


THIS MONTH’S COVER — Probably no wild creatwre native to 
Florida receives more publicity than the alligator. There are those who 
would like them for pets,—and there are others who despise the ‘gator 
as a dangerous animal. Tourists often think they are buying baby alligators 
(they're not), and many people do not know that there are State Laws that 
govern the killing, capturing, and keeping of the Florida alligator. For all 
the facts, see the articles that appear on pages 20 and 22, plus the Wildlife 


Scrapbook on the inside back cover. 


Photographed by Bruce Mozert, Florida's Silver Springs 
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Hydrophobia In Dogs 


| | peinelennese HAS struck terror in 

the minds of people from earl- 
iest recorded history. The suffering 
of the afflicted is so dramatic and 
horrible that the disease was known 
and feared by all peoples since the 
earliest writings. 

The disease is most commonly 
caused by the bite of an animal, 
usually a dog. House cats, skunks, 
ground squirrels, ordinary squirrels, 
foxes, wild cats, coyotes and wolves 
are the animals most often involved. 
Saliva of the affected animal con- 
tains the virus of the disease and 
enters thru a break in the skin or 
the lips or chambers of the nose. 
Only twenty five percent of bites 
of rabid animals produce hydropho- 
bia. Deep wounds and wounds 
around the face and neck are more 
apt to produce the disease. 

In dogs, two types of the disease 
are found — “furious” and “dumb.” 

In the “furious” type, one of the 
first symptoms is an altered disposi- 
tion. A previously happy gentle dog 
does not bark naturally, wants to be 
alone, hides, and refuses food. Often 
the animal becomes more friendly 


Duck Stamp Features Waterfowl 


ny BLACK AND WHITE wash draw- 
A ing featuring a Labrador re- 
triever carrying a mallard drake is 
the winning design for the 1959-60 
Migratory Bird Hunting Stamp, the 
Wildlife Management Institute re- 
ports. 

The new stamp establishes a num- 
ber of “firsts.” It is the first time 
that the stamp has featured a re- 
trieving dog. This was done in order 
to emphasize that more hunters 
should use properly trained dogs 
and reduce the crippling loss of 
ducks and geese which presently 
amounts to 25 per cent of the an- 
nual bag. 

A second “first” is that the new 
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BY KENNETH WEILER, M.D. 


than ever, refuses to leave the own- 
er’s side and tries continually to lick 
his hands and face. Twelve to forty- 
eight hours later it grows restless, lies 
down for a moment only, then jumps 
up quickly, moves to another place, 
and keeps repeating this strange be- 
havior. It may make no effort to 
bite and may obey all commands. 
As times goes on, it becomes in- 
creasingly restless. Restraint makes 
restlessness more marked. Strangers 
may be attacked without warning. 
As the dog becomes sicker, it 
snarls viciously, barks, growls at 
imaginary objects, turns suddenly 
as tho to attack an invisible foe. It 
chases and bites animals with whom 
it previously lived in peace. The 
animal now greatly excited, scrat- 
ches and tears about, gnawing furni- 
ture and biting viciously any object 
pointed at it. The dog will leave 
its home and travel long distances, 
biting animals and people it may 
encounter; as a rule biting only those 
in its direct path, then going on. It 
wanders aimlessly, haggard and thin, 
covered with dirt and blood, and 
finally falls from paralysis or makes 


stamp will be the initial issue under 
a law enacted last year to raise the 
fee to $3 in order that the increased 
revenues can be used to launch an 
accelerated program for the pur- 
chase of wetlands of value to ducks 
and geese for feeding. resting, and 
nesting purposes. 

And finally, the judges’ selection 
sets a new record for the number 
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its way back to its home and dies. 

The “dumb” type of hydrophobia 
represents about 20% of all cases 
and brings death more quickly. The 
evidence of excitment is absent or 
nearly absent, and paralysis comes 
quickly. There is increased affection 
usually as if imploring help. 


Paralysis of the muscles in both 
types usually begins in the lower 
jaw which hangs down and the dog 
is unable to close its mouth. The 
tongue protrudes and saliva drips 
from the mouth. Many owners come 
to the mistaken conclusion that the 
dog has a bone in its throat and try 
to remove it, getting the saliva on 
their hands. Paralysis extends to 
other parts of the body and in two 
or three days the dog dies. 


Dogs suspected of hydrophobia 
should not be killed but put under 
observation of health authorities, 
unless the situation demands imme- 
diate action. The brain should not 
be injured, if the dog is destroyed. 

For you it is a sad and dangerous 
ending of a good and faithful friend. 
® 


Retriever 


of times one artist has won the an- 
nual competition. Maynard Reece 
of Des Moines, Iowa, is the first 
three-time winner in the history of 
the contest. His design was chosen 
from among 110 submitted by 64 
artists. 


Reece has informed the Institute 
that he used King Buck, the famous 
black Labrador retriever from the 
Nilo Kennels near Alton, Illinois, as 
his model. An internationally known 
winner in his own right, King Buck 
is owned by John M. Olin. He has 
been twice the National Retriever 
Field Trial champion and has com- 
pleted 82 national field trial series 
he has entered. @ 





By CHUCK SCHILLING 


SHE TRAILER BOATMAN now has 
available a new boat trailer that 
eliminates one of the most vexing 
problems of loading his boat. This 
gadget is standard equipment on 
1959 models of Super-Gator Trailers, 
made by Peterson Brothers of Jack- 
sonville, Florida. What is even more 
important, this unit, called the Gator 
Guide, is available as an accessory 
that can be adapted to practically 
any trailer of any make. 

The Gator Guide bolts to the rear 
cross-frame and takes the place of 
the usual rear roller. The difference 
is in the extra-wide Gator Guide 
roller and the two side rollers tilted 
on swivel joints, that hold the bow 
in perfect position for loading and 
then tilt to conform to the boat’s bot- 
tom as the loading proceeds. It takes 
all the pain out of the job. 

No longer are side lines necessary 
—no more fighting the wind or tide 
to get the bow lined up just right. 
Gator Guide works perfectly and 
automatically. On my new trailer, 
this loading device has never failed 
to function properly, even though I 
have deliberately tested it under ex- 
treme conditions. Don Cullimore ai 


the Gator plant tells me the Gator 
Guide will work just as efficiently 
on any boat-trailer combination re- 
gardless of size or hull shape. It’s a 
big help. 

When I go on an extended fishing 
trip, I load everything but the 
kitchen sink in the boat. I see many 
other boatmen doing the same. In 
spite of what must at times be over- 
loading, I’ve never had the least bit 
of trouble hauling my boat and, after 
two years of such use, the boat is 
not deformed or out of shape in any 
way. I am convinced there are only 
two safe places for a boat —in the 
water and on a trailer. Afloat, the 
boat is automatically supported prop- 
erly according to the law of displace- 
ment. On the trailer, however, the 
owner must use a little judgment to 
get the proper adjustment. You need 
only to look at the boats going by on 
the highway to be convinced that 
many owners are neglecting this all- 
important chore. 

Modern trailers are built in such 
a manner that the trailer supports 
can be adjusted to exactly fit and 
support the particular boat that is 
to be hauled. My Gator Trailer is a 








eood example. My boat is 15 feet, 
3 inches long and weighs about 300 
pounds. I carry an 18-horsepower 
Johnson locked on the transom. Two 
§-gallon gas tanks are fastened down 
over plywood rings just aft of the 
boat’s midshipline. My rear seat is 
a watertight locker that holds about 
25 pounds of equipment at all times. 
This trailer supports its load on three 
rubber rollers under the keel and 
four, long, carpet-covered, wooden 
cradles. All seven of these supports 
are adjustable, and the rear cradles 
are on a drop joint to allow easy 
loading and launching. Properly ad- 
justed in the traveling position, all 
seven of these supports should be 
working equally, taking up the 
weight of the load. 

Improperly adjusted, your boat 
and trailer will swing and sway, 
while being towed, like a cooch 
dancer at an all night stag. It will 
put an overload on the trailer hitch 
and sink the rear end of the towing 
ear. It will resist loading and unload- 
ing and make it necessary to man- 
handle the boat at the expense olf 
your back and temper. What is even 
worse, improper adjustment will 
eventually deform the bottom ol 
your boat, robbing you of perform- 
ance. 

Today’s wonderful outboard boats 
are almost all planing hulls. To get 
maximum efficiency from _ these 
boats, the designers and builders go 
to extreme lengths to produce a boat 
bottom that will plane high and fast 
with the least amount of drag and 


Despite wind and current, you merely ‘snub’ 
the bow of the boat to the guide rollers,— 
hook on your line, and with a minimum ol 
ease you crank your craft on to the trailer. 
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under a minimum amount of power. 
The shape of that bottom (particu- 
larly in the broad, rear, planing sec- 
tion) is as temperamental as a poli- 
tician on election day. Just a small 
curve, bump, or slight hollow is all 
that is necessary to throw the de- 
signer’s planned ratings all out of 
kilter — way out. Many an outboard 
owner blames his boat, the motor, 
the prop, the plugs, or dozens of 
other things for his craft’s declining 
performance, when his carelessness 
in trailer adjustment is warping his 
boat’s planing surface and causing 
the trouble. 

The transom of a boat should be 
supported on the trailer directly by 
the two rear cradles. If a motor or 
motors are transported on the tran- 
som, the rear cradle supports should 
extend at least 6 inches beyond the 
transom. Both cradles and rear rol- 
lers should support an equal load. 
Same goes for the forward cradles 
and rollers. 

To further protect the critical 
planing surface of your boat’s bot- 
tom, the trailer tie bars or straps 
should be loosened when the boat 
and trailer are not actually traveling. 
A great amount of pressure can be 
applied with a couple of wing nuts 
enough to give curvature of the 
spine to your boat’s keel if improp- 
erly used. 

If your boat’s bottom is addition- 
ally strengthened by built-in, longi- 
tudinal hull members and if you 
have a floor fastened to these mem- 
bers, inside weight such as iceboxes, 
duffel bags, gas cans, extra motors, 
and camping gear will be much more 
evenly distributed and much less apt 
to cause trouble. In any case, weight 
carried inside the boat should be 
placed as near the center of balance 
as possible and close to the center 
line. 

If you suspect your trailer is not 
properly adjusted to your boat, dig 
out the instruction booklet that came 
with it and read it over. If you’ve 
lost the book, ask for another from 
your dealer or send to your trailer’s 
manufacturer. If neither are avail- 
able, write to Don Cullimore, Box 
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The new quide assembly is standard equipment on the ‘59 Gator trailers, or can be obtained as 
an accessory to fit virtually every boat trailer, regardless of the make. 


51, Station G, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Ask for an Owner’s Manual. This 
booklet, supplied by “Gator,” tells 
all, and its information is applicable 
to adjustment problems regardless of 
the make involved. 

I couldn’t possibly write a piece 
about boat trailers without men- 
tioning the one fault most common 
to careless boatmen. Modern, tilt- 
frame trailers have made loading 
and launching easy as a breeze, but 
their advent on the scene also solved 
one of the most important problems 
in boat trailers. Before the tilt-frame, 
it was usually necessary to back 
the trailer wheels deep in the water 
to let the boat float off or on the 
cradle. This dunking of the axle 
and wheel bearings, particularly in 
salt water, posed a real problem. 
It is impossible to seal a trailer 
wheel bearing tight enough to ab- 
solutely keep the water out. The 
wide fluctuation of temperature 
from high-speed, road heat to cold 
water poses a problem not yet 
solved. 

With the tilt-frame trailer, it is 
no longer necessary to more than 
touch the water with the rear tires. 
The boat will load and unload easy 
as buying on the installment plan. 
If you insist on putting the rear 


axle in the water, better repack 
those bearings before you go very 
far. Even a little salt water inside 
the seal will really cause a lot of 
damage. 

If you repack your own traile: 
wheel bearings, resist the urge or 
advice to use some special water 
pump grease or lubricant other than 
regular wheel bearing type. The 
Gator people use Lubriplate No. 70. 
Remember, your’ small, trailer 
wheels turn even faster than your 
car wheels. You need all the lubri- 
cation of the proper kind you can 
set—and then some. 

One thing the Owner’s Manual 
does not mention is to be sure to put 
the drain plugs in place before let- 
ting the boat ride down the rollers. 
Silly as it may seem, I find this a 
constant challenge. On half a dozen 
occasions, I’ve ended up leaping 
madly into the boat and kneeling 
in 3 or 4 inches of water, using both 
hands to cover the drain holes, while 
so-called friends ashore pretended 
not to hear my frantic calls for help. 

I am in the process of inventing a 
metal box to hold the plugs, that 
will lock the winch in position until 
the plugs are removed. This should 
remind most anyone to put them in 

(Continued on page 41) 





By DENVER 


AS INTERESTING news item 
passed over our desk this past 
week. It’s a resume of Boating Leg- 
islation sent to the Outdoor Writers 
Association. The summary was cre- 
ated by our very good friend, Don 
Cullimore in Jacksonville. 

All of us who are most interested 
in the safety angle of boating are 
glad to hear that since the passage 
of the “Bonner Act,” two important 
developments have been made. 

They are: 

1.The Council of State Govern- 
ments has drafted suggested legisla- 
tion for the consideration of the in- 
dividual states in planning their 
laws. 

2, And here in Florida, Governor 
Collins has appointed a Governor's 
Advisory Committee on Water Ac- 
cess and Water Safety, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. H. R. Wilber 
of DeLand. 

The objectives of the Bonner Act 
are, briefly: 

(a) To put safety in boating with- 
out too much red tape. 

(b) To put uniformity in the in- 
dividual state laws. 

Big items would call for a regis- 
tration and numbering system for 
all craft (outboard and inboard) 
with engines of more than 10 horse- 


power. 
It looks as though we are on our 
way to some sound legislation — a 


system which will insure safety and 
control. 


Note for Teachers 
A text-workbook for use in social 
studies or language arts (Grades 5- 
8) has recently been published by 
Johnson Company. 
The authors, Mr. Adrian Fox and 
Mr. George Rotter, have written a 
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manual on Soil & Water Conserva- 
tion which will make a most import- 
ant contribution to educating our 
youth. 

Add to this a publication from the 
U. S. Government Printing office, 
Teaching Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion, a classroom and field guide. 
The number is PA-341 U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

It’s chuck full of activities and 
employs many physical features to 
bring the student toward a better 
understanding of soil and water. 


Sears Foundation 
Again this year for the second an- 
nual, The Florida Wildlife Federa- 
tion presented the Sears Founda- 
tion Awards at the Governor’s ban- 
quet held at the Floridian Hotel, 
February 21. 
Honors were paid to Mr. Turner 
Wallis who was named the Conser- 
vationist of the Year. Last 


year 





Hunter safety and the proper handling of 

firearms has become a major training program 

in all junior conservation clubs and leagues. 

John Cliett, Daytona Beach, takes aim on the 

improved range at the Lake Eaton Camp, 
Ocala National Forest. 


George X. Sand, Florida outdoor 
writer, received the award. 


New Manual 

Just off the printers press is a 
new publication, second in a series 
of three manuals for youth and 
adults interested in conservation. 

Title of the book is, How TO OPER- 
ATE A YOUTH CONSERVATION CLUB. 

It’s an official manual for Youth 
Conservation Clubs, State of Flor- 
ida. The book, 36 pages in length, 
contains many subjects that will 
help new and old clubs to remain 
active. 

Subjects covered are as follows: 
Meetings, Charters, Membership, 
Officers, Committees, Drives, Fi- 
nances, Insignias, Uniforms, Merit 
Point System, Awards, League 
Membership, Camp, and Directory. 

The title of the first manual was, 
HOW TO ORGANIZE A YOUTH CONSER- 
VATION CLUB. 

A third manual is now being pre- 
pared by this columnist, FLORIDA 
YOUTH CAMP AND LEAGUE. 

The above manuals can be se- 
cured from our office in Ocala or by 
writing to any of our regional offices 
in Lakeland, Lake City, Panama 
City or Okeechobee. 


Conservation Scene 

While we are on the subject of 
manuals, we can’t overlook a 
monthly periodical that is released 
by our State Co-Ordination of Sen- 
ior Sportsmen Clubs. The paper is 
called The Conservation Scene and 
is an Inter-Agency bulletin. 

A Special Message to Parents 

To you parents who have girls 
who are eligible to attend camp this 
coming summer, here is some good 
news. 

This year we plan to have a two 
week encampment for girls. We 
have been conducting a_ survey 
through mail and the latest results 
show 40% of the questionnaires 
have been returned. 35% of the 
girls indicate they want two weeks. 

If you have received any of these 
questionnaires and you have over- 
looked answering it, please send it 
along to our office here in Ocala. 

(Continued on page 42) 
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FLORIDA CLUB NEWS 


Federation Notes 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


5 les WALLACE OF Tallahassee, 
now a consulting engineer in 
private practice, has been named to 
receive the Governor’s Award as the 
state’s outstanding conservationist of 
the year according to the awards 


committee which met recently in 
Tallahassee. 
The program of conservation 


awards is conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Florida Wildlife Feder- 
ation and is sponsored by the Sears 
Roebuck Foundation. Dr. H. R. Wil- 
ber is committee chairman. 
Wallace, who will receive a gold 
medal, a governor’s certificate and a 
cash award of $100, has a long rec- 
ord of conservation achievement in 
the state, At one time, he served as 
chairman of the Central and South 
Florida Flood Control] District. He 
was instrumental in inaugurating the 
recreational water and land use pro- 
gram now in practice in the district. 
After serving as head of the land 
use and control commission, he later 
served as consulting engineer to that 
group following a period of illness. 
In being named for the top award 
Wallace was cited for his work on 
conservation problems arising from 
the establishment of bulkhead lines. 
He recommended the dedication of 
sovereignty lands beyond bulkhead 
lines for perpetual public use. 
Wallace will receive his award at 
an awards dinner in Tallahassee on 
Feb. 21. At that time recognition will 
also be given to state leaders in 
outdoor writing, forestry, soil con- 
servation, game and fresh water fish 
conservation, salt water conserva- 
tion, club public relations, adult 
guidance of junior conservation ef- 
fort and junior conservation. 
These winners will be chosen from 
regional award recipients who have 
been selected as follows: 
Outdoor Writing: Lynn Watkins of 
Clearwater, Don Cullimore of Jack- 
sonville, Charles Reese of Pensacola, 
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George Crowley of Ft. Lauderdale, 
Fred Langworthy of Daytona Beach. 
Forestry: Fred W. Jones of Lake- 
land, James Niblock of Lake City, 
D. E. Williams of Tallahassee, Nor- 
man Herren of Everglades, George 
Ware of Leesburg. 
Soil Conservation: Henry C. Carlton 
of Plant City, Colin D. Gunn of 
Micanopy, John E, Lambe of Mari- 
anna. W. K. Bixley of Clewiston, 
R. E. Word of Oxford. 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Conser- 
vation: Sol Fleischman of St. Peters- 
burg, Ed Yarborough of Macclenny, 
Max Horne of Pensacola Heights, 
James W. St. Clair of West Palm 
Beach, Lloyd McClain of Ocala. 
Salt Water Conservation: Red Mar- 
ston of St. Petersburg, Frank Peter- 
son of Jacksonville, Robert Floyd of 
Apalachicola, John Rybovich of 
West Palm Beach, D. C. Crawford 
of Crystal River. 
Club Public Relations: Harley Braz- 
zell of Dade City, Courtney Roberts 
of Gainesville, A. R. Cox of Talla- 
hassee, W. R. Lazarus of Miami, Mrs. 
Finlay Brooke, Jr., of Leesburg. 
Adult Guidance of Junior Conserva- 
tion Effort: D. A. Storms of Plant 
City, Mack Cook of Perry, Lawrence 
D. Taylor of Crawfordville, Bob Got- 
tron of Stuart, John McEachon of 
Eustis. 
Junior Conservation: Robert Davis 
of Lakeland, Bennie Thomas of 
Green Cove Springs, Cecil Tindel of 
Gainesville, Ronnie Stokes of Miami, 
Earl DeBerry of Ocala. 

All of the winners will receive 
medals, certificates and cash awards. 


Beating Law 

A proposed boating law for Flor- 
ida has been drafted by the gover- 
nor’s advisory committee on water 
access and water traffic safety con- 
trol. 

The committee, headed by Dr. 
H. R. Wilber, is a part of the gover- 


nor’s administrative legislative pro- 
gram. 


The proposed law provides for 
registration of all motor boats (in- 
cluding outboards of any power) and 
is intended to promote uniformity 
of boating laws. Registration fees 
would be paid by owners of privately 
used fresh water craft and some 
small salt - water - boats heretofore 
exempt from registration. The fees 
would not be much greater than 
those now paid by owners who must 
register their boats under present 
law and all other registration fees 
would be discontinued. 


No new department is proposed 
for administration of the rules which 
is to be handled by the department 
of conservation. Enforcement would 
be handled by officers specifically 
designated by the bill. 

Ordinances or local laws would 
be prohibited unless they conformed 
to the provisions of the act. 

A recent federal boating act sets 
up a state-operated system of num- 
bering pleasure craft and puts Con- 
gress on record as favoring uniform 
boating legislation. The federal act 
makes it possible for each state to 
enact its own regulatory system and 
to collect “reasonable” fees from 
boatmen. In states which enact 
their own legislation the federal 
government and the U.S. Coast 
Guard could step out of the admin- 
istrative activity within the various 
states and concentrate on marine 
law enforcement. 

If a state does not act by April 1, 
1960, the Coast Guard would over- 
see the program under federal con- 
trol. 


Some of the main points of the 
proposed Florida law are as follows: 

Administrative work would be 
carried out by a division within the 
department of conservation. 

Motorboats, regardless of size or 
power, would be registered and num- 
bered if they are to be operated on 
the waters of the state. Boats already 
operating under a number issued 
through a federal law or the ap- 
proved numbering system of another 

(Continued on page 40) 





By EDMUND McLAURIN 


An SIGHT IS regarded by ex- 
perts as the finest sighting 
equipment that can be put on a 
rifle. From personal experience, 
they know that it is a great aid to 
both the hunter and target shooter. 

Through use of a scope sight, the 
rifleman obtains better definition of 
target and related sight picture. He 
has only one sight to aim and align 
on his target — the scope’s reticule. 
This is especially advantageous to 
the hunter, who merely has to look 
into a big eyepiece or eye lens to 
immediately see his distant target 
or game, the aiming reticule and all 
surroundings magnified and in fo- 
Cus. 

Due to its light gathering qualities, 
the scope sight utilizes existing light 
to maximum advantage. In the early 
light of dawn and the dwindling 
light after sundown, scope sight 
equipped hunters can discern and 
shoot accurately at targets when 
open and peep sight combinations 
are of little practical use. 

Discouraged shooters who have 
difficulty seeing their front sight 
and/or targets sharply can usually 
turn to a scope and find new vision 
and re-newed enthusiasm. Within 
the focusing latitude of a scope 
sight’s optics, an adjustment for 
perfect individual vision can fre- 
quently be found — even if the user 
is already wearing glasses. (Inci- 
dentally, readers who wear bifocal 
glasses should use the far-seeing 
segment of their prescription lenses 
when looking into a scope sight’s 
tube.) 

Yet many shooters who give first 
trial to a scope sight are disap- 
pointed with it — and return to less 
efficient open and peep sights with- 
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out ever knowing a scopes many 
benefits. Dissatisfaction generally 
stems from one or a combination 
of remediable conditions. 

First possible mistake is putting 
the wrong type scope on a rifle. For 
example, a small-game scope sight 
of shallow eye relief intended for 
use on a .22 usually proves disap- 
pointing when mounted on a large 
caliber rifle giving pronounced re- 
coil. Such a scope does not possess 
the eye relief and the aiming eye 
safety factor that are needed in a 
big-game hunting scope. However, 
it is not a mistake to equip a good 
22 squirrel rifle, like the Marlin 
39A, with a big-game scope model. 
Some make fine combinations. 

Another frequent mistake is to 
assume that the more powerful a 
scope sight’s magnification the bet- 
ter it will be for hunting. One must 
not overlook the fact that as magni- 
fication is increased, useful field of 
view is decreased. Most hunting en- 
tails shots at rapidly moving tar- 
gets, for which a high power scope. 


with narrow field of view, is un- 
suited. Powerful magnification and 
limited encompassing field of view 
is all right for the unhurried var- 
mint shooter and tournament com- 
petitor or the bench rest shooter, 
but not for the snap-shooting woods’ 
hunter. Scope powers from 2¥2 to 4, 
giving the broad fields of view 
needed to keep running game in con- 
stant vision, should be the latter’s 
choice. 

Selection of the wrong style of 
aiming reticule is another common 
cause of scope sight performance 
dissatisfaction. Fine crosshairs are 
excellent for tournament, bench 
rest and long range varmint shoot- 
ing, but are apt to be difficult to see 
against brushy vegetation and in 
dim light. Similarly, double-style, 
range-estimating type crosshairs, al- 
though good in open country, are 
not of much value for running shots 
in thick brush. 

For Florida hunting, this Gun 
Editor prefers a bold, blunt post 
reticule, with or without a single 
horizontal crosshair. 

For a 24’2X scope, used primarily 
for fast shooting in thick brush 
country, a 4-minute of an angle Lee 
Dot reticule, subtending 4 inches 
at 100 yards, is good. For a 4-pow- 
er scope, the center dot should be 
smaller — preferably a 22-minute 
size dot. With 6X and higher pow- 
er varmint scopes, a dot of even 
smaller size can be _ satisfactorily 
used, 





A scope can be the finest of rifle sights for the shooter who understands and uses it correctly. 
Selection of proper power, true focusing of optics without attendant parallax, secure and low 
mounting and precise adjustment are all necessary for peak performance. 
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In all, there are more than 100 
different styles of reticules avail- 
able for selection. Most of the fancy 
and bizarre types are used by Euro- 
pean scope-makers; American fac- 
tories stick pretty close to conven- 
tional patterns. .. . The criteria for 
selecting a scope sight reticule is 
how well you can see it under the 
greatest variety of light conditions 
and how much of your target the 
reticule lets you see instantly and 
positively. . .. 

Most present-day reticules are 
made of soldered fine wire of vari- 
ous diameters, but some scope mod- 
els have their reticules sealed in 
clear plastic or etched in glass. The 
Lee Floating Dot reticule utilizes 
crosshairs made from the web spun 
by a black widow spider. Although 
of extreme finess, this natural ma- 
ferial is incredibly strong and dur- 
able. 

Reticules made of real hair were 
common in early model scope sights 
and many factory jobs often were 
altered by owners to give improved 
performance or meet personal 
whims. This Gun Editor recalls an 
amusing incident many years ago 
when a competitor at one of the big 
tournaments showed up with a 
scope that had a crosshair reticule 
made from hair plucked from the 
ash blonde head of his lady love. 
Her hair happened to be exception- 
ally fine, strong and pliable — per- 
fect for use as a reticule in a scope 
sight! 

Others have successfully used 
various animal hairs, especially the 
long fine ones from the pelt of a 
Canadian lynx. 


Whatever the material of your 
scope sight’s reticule, leave its 
cleaning to the manufacturer. Reti- 
cules withstand untold jarring and 
rifle recoil, but can easily be ruined 
by ambitious amateur repairmen. 

No scope sight is better than its 
holding mount. This Gun Editor 
strongly favors a properly posi- 
tioned rigid mount that gives per- 
manent type installation. But if you 
cannot reconcile yourself to a com- 
plete changeover to a scope, the 
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CROSSHAIRS 


POST 


Although there are more than 100 different style reticules, this editor prefers the two simple 
styles shown above. Crosshairs for target and open country shooting: a bold post and single 
horizontal crosshair combination for fast shots and moving game through brush. 


mounts like the Weaver Pivot, 
Pachmayr Lo-Swing and the Wil- 
liams Quick-Convertible will per- 
mit alternate use of metallic sights. 
Williams Gun Sight Company also 
makes an auxiliary peep sight that 
fits scope mounts of their make, as 
does Buehler for his mounts. 

Scope sights should preferably be 
mounted low and directly above the 
rifle’s bore. Even then, the sight will 
not likely give its user a fast, nat- 
ural aim unless stock comb height 
is such that the shooter's face is sup- 
ported as he aims. A test for cor- 
rectness is to snap rifle to shoulder 
with eyes closed, then open them; a 
full field sight picture should be in- 
stantly seen without any further 
movement of head or aiming eye. If 
you have to shift your head for a 
better look-see, then your mounted 
scope sight and gunstock comb are 
not in harmony. 

Usually when a scope sight is 
mounted on a rifle stocked for me- 
tallic sights, the stock must be built 
up at comb by wood inlay or lace-on 
comb pad. Just how much addi- 
tional comb height you need can be 
determined by shaping and tempo- 
rarily taping thicknesses of wood 
strip to the gunstock’s comb. 

Poor scope sight performance can 
often be traced to loosening of one 
or more screws holding the sight 
bases on the rifle. These should be 
re-set with shellac, Bond-O or io- 
dine applied to threads. The only 
objection to iodine is that it rusts 


screws so firmly in their sockets 
that the installation usually is per- 
manent, whether or not you want 
it to be. In any event, tap screw 
heads lightly with screwdriver and 
hammer after you have tightened 
them as much as you can; then care- 
fully try to give them an added 
quarter of a turn. 

Many otherwise good scopes are 
unsatisfactory to owners because of 
parallax — the apparent movement 
of the scope’s reticule as the aiming 
eye is moved around the field of 
view. Technically, parallax means 
that the reticule is not in the plane 
of focus of the scope’s objective 
lens. Your aim will not be consist- 
ently true unless the condition is 
corrected. Parallax may be the basis 
of your dissatisfaction with your 
present scope sight. It can be pres- 
ent even if the mounting job was 
done by a gunsmith for, unfortun- 
ately, there are numerous instances 
where hurried scope sight mounting 
jobs are completed and rifles re- 
turned to customers without the 
scopes being checked for parallax. 

To test for possible parallax, first 
place the rifle and its mounted scope 
sight upright on a bench rest or 
similar support. With rifle steady 
and unmoving, let your aiming eye 
move across the field of view as the 
reticule intersects an easily seen, 
contrasting object at least 100 yards 
away. 

If the reticule remains on target, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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pros CONCERN FoR the lands 
— upon which we live—and all 
the people of the future must live— 
is linked closely to a basic concern 
for the well-being of others. This 
must be instilled in our younger 
generations through the teaching of 
conservation in our schools. 

Conservation is a way of living. 
It calls upon us to care for the 
resources we require in order to 
live—crops from our soils, minerals, 
lumber from our forests, cattle from 
our range lands, water, wildlife, and 
even the outdoor places where we 
seek relaxation and relief from our 
everyday cares. 

Conservation is also a way of 
thinking. Like the principles of self- 
government that we have come to 
regard as the foundation of our dem- 
ocratic system, its basic concepts 
must be imbued in our children 
as they learn about living — from 
kindergarten through college, School 
experiences can give them oppor- 
tunity to learn about conservation 
by practicing it, even if only on a 
small seale within the playground 
or schoolyard. Through this ex- 
posure, during their formative years, 
conservation can become a guiding 
philosophy in their lives. 

By learning about our resources 
and the care we must give them, our 
young people will see that a good 
share of the world’s troubles stem 
directly from our past failures to 
learn to live with the land, instead 
of against it. 


Four Courses of Action 

1. Make it your business to find 
out if conservation is being taught 
in the grade and high schools of 
your community. 

Determine whether conservation 
is made a part of history, geography, 
social studies, science, and vocation- 
al courses. It can be treated as a 
part of almost any grade or high 
school subject. 

Inquire to see if children in your 
schools have opportunity to take 
part in outdoor conservation proj- 
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ects or camp programs where they 
ean learn about conservation by 
practicing it on the land. 

2. Start educational and publicity 
campaigns to show people the need 
for teaching conservation in their 
schools. Point out examples of re- 
source mistreatment in your area. 
Demonstrate how abuse of lands 
results in soil erosion, water pollu- 
tion, depletion of farms and forests, 
destruction of wildlife living places 
and outdoor recreation areas. 

Help people see that mistreatment 
of their natural resources brings 
these things to them individually 
and to their communities: 

* impoverished farm and _ forest 
lands that are too poor to support 
farm families and business concerns 
® critical shortages of clean water 
for use in their homes and local 
industries 

* scarcities of wildlife brought 
about through abuse of fields and 
forests and the destruction of wild- 
life living places 

* destruction of unspoiled outdoor 
areas — parks, forests, wildlife ref- 
uges and wilderness areas — where 
they can go with their families for 
an outing 

* crowded, poorly planned housing 
and highway developments that con- 
tribute to pollution, poor health, 
and other serious community prob- 
lems 

Show that abuse of lands and wat- 
ers stems from ignorance on the 
part of the people who use these 


resources! Let people see the urgent 
need for combatting this through 
teaching conservation in the public 
schools to show how such waste can 
be avoided. 

3. set up a conservation-educa- 
tion-committee in your community. 
Ask representatives of as many 
civic and agency groups as possible 
to serve on this—teachers and school 
administrators, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, women’s clubs, service and 
farm groups, sportsmen-conserva- 
tion clubs, youth groups, churches, 
and conservation agencies. 

Help the committee study ways 
and means of getting adequate con- 
servation training into school pro- 
grams. 

Find out through the committee 
what roadblocks prevent a_ broad 
scale conservation-education pro- 
gram from getting under way in 
your schools. Do what you can to 
overcome these by working closely 
with: 

* local teachers, school administra- 
tors, and boards of education who 
can give valuable support and help 
in planning conservation-education 
programs for their schools 

* state superintendents of schools 
and boards of education 

* city, county, and state officials 
who can provide information about 
the monies that are needed for pub- 
lic school conservation programs 


4. Help get money to support 
conservation - education activities. 
Materials for teaching conservation 
are often in short supply. Make 
funds available for your schools to 
provide approved teaching aids, 
leaflets and books, demonstration 
and project materials on conserva- 
tion for use in classrooms and by 
youth organizations. In some cases. 
funds for these materials can be 
contributed by people, local organ- 
izations or public conservation 
agencies. But in many cases, public 
iunds must be secured for this 
purpose through city, county and 
state governments, ©@ 
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The Three R's 
And Resources 


By WILHELMINA HILL 


Wilhelmina Hill is Specialist for Social Science in 


the Division of State and Local School Systems, U. S. 


Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in Washington, D. C. She has been an 
Associate Editor of the High School Teacher Edition 
of Scholastic magazine and a teacher in the elementary 
and secondary schools of Kansas City, Kansas. Dr. 
Hill has also taught courses and workshops at several 
universities and colleges. She is co-author of several 
social studies textbooks for elementary pupils. 


Ma CONSERVATION-MINDED people are already 
convinced that waste and depletion of natural 
resources constitute serious threats to the wellbeing 
of our country. One of their main concerns is that 
of getting the other people of our country—those who 
know little of this problem—to give it serious thought 
and attention. This is their great challenge! 

One of the most logical approaches to this need, 
conservationists agree, is through the teaching of 
conservation in our schools. Here can be provided 
a demonstrative program in citizenship education 
where children can learn about their conservation 
responsibilities through actual participation in resource 
use projects. Conservationists ask: 

“What better opportunity can we find to teach our 
children about man’s dependence upon land and water 
than during the formative years they spend in school? 

“Our natural resources are basic to our food, our 
shelter, our recreation and everything we require to 
live! How can our schools be helped to teach our 
children the importance of taking care of them?” 

These questions point up the obvious answer to 
our critical need for making people aware of what 
they must do if man is to learn to live with the land, 
instead of against it. In many communities over the 
nation this answer has been accepted and conservation 
education programs are being offered in schools and 
in youth groups. But in other places conservation 
training for our young people is pitifully inadequate! 


How and Why 
Present conservation education programs can and 
should be enriched, expanded, and made more mean- 
ingful. To do this, conservation-minded people must 
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Learning about resources is fun as these school children find out. Dip 
netting, they study pond life near their school at Langley, Va. — 
Photo by Dur Morton. 


win the understanding and gain the support of their 
community leaders and organizations. This leaflet has 
been prepared for the person who wishes to contribute 
to the accomplishment of this goal. It is offered as a 
broad pattern to help guide him in his efforts, recog- 
nizing that the suggestions it contains must be adapted 
to the needs and requirements of his local community 
and its people. 

We face an urgent need for a dynamic type of 
conservation education in our schools that will be 
in accord with developing problems, achievements, and 
trends of our times. We must think in terms of the en- 
croachment of urban developments, large reservoirs, 
and expanding highways that will take more land 
away from farms and forests, of new or extended 
airports required for use of jet planes, of hazards to 
our water supply and our watersheds, of air and water 
pollution, and of initial sorties into the realm of outer 
space. We must think of the rapidly developing use oi 
solar and atomic energy and ever increasing indus- 
trialization and automation. 

All of these emerging problems are related to 
population trends and to man’s new achievements 
in the world of science. They have tremendous im- 
plications upon the safety and preservation of our 
natural resources as we now know them. Forests, 
range and farm lands, streams and lakes, fields and 
plains—the natural habitat of fish and wildlife—are 
being encroached upon by new forces. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

We now realize that outstanding civilizations of 
the past have declined in part because of mistreatment 
of natural resources. Today, the United Nations and 
American technicians are helping many arid nations 
of the world develop irrigation and other projects to 
restore depleted lands. Hills and slopes which have 
been bare since the time of Christ are being reforested 
and re-vegetated with modern methods. 

During the early history of our own country soft 
woods, especially the white pine, were cut without 
thought to future forest crops. Midwest prairies and 
western ranges were burned, over-grazed, and some- 
times mistakenly plowed. As forests and natural grass- 
lands disappeared, watersheds and wildlife habitats 
suffered. In modern times considerable improvement 
has come about through scientific methods of handling 
forest resources. Farm lands and pastures, formerly 
bared to erosion, can now be protected and restored 
through terracing, strip cropping, reseeding, and other 
scientific methods. 

The schools are a natural place to assure that 
children and young people have the opportunity to 
be well informed about conservation and the wise 
use of our natural resources as part of their citizenship 
training. We know that many schools throughout the 
nation are carrying on excellent programs in conser- 
vation education. These schools are developing a gen- 
eration of young people who have interest, knowledge 
and experience in caring for our natural resources. 

Through the efforts of interested citizens and organ- 
izations, these schools can be assisted in their conser- 
vation work while other schools can be motivated to 
give greater emphasis to conservation education. 
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Public Support 

If the best protection and use of our natural re- 
sources is to be attained in the foreseeable future, 
it is essential that there be public interest and support 
for conservation in the schools. A most important first 
step in getting this support will come by making citi- 
zens and organizations more aware of this need and by 
gaining their support for conservation programs in 
their schools. In our increasingly urbanized commu- 
nities, many children are now growing up without 
adequate understanding of conservation needs. This 
can be remedied if we help the schools and their com- 
munities develop effective programs of conservation 
education. 

Every available publicity and educational medium 
should be used to stimulate an inierest and desire for 
good conservation programs in the schools. Radio, 
television, newspapers, speakers, and well-placed pos- 
ters can transmit and create interest in the conserva- 
tion story. 

Conservation education committees can be organ- 
ized at state and community levels to meet state and 
local needs. Such groups can interest the schools in 
appropriate conservation projects and assist them in 
securing materials and guidance from professional 
resource managers and specialists. The Conservation 
Education Association, Inc. has outlined a plan for 
a coordinated conservation education program on a 
state-wide basis. Under this plan the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction gains the advice and 
assistance of a conservation education advisory com- 
mittee. Representation on such a state committee, as 
as well as similar local committees, should include as 
many civic and conservation agency groups as possible 
—teachers and school administrators, women’s clubs, 
service groups, sportsmen-conservation clubs, youth 
groups, churches, and conservation agencies. Commu- 
nity planners, farm organizations, PTA and other 
parent groups should also be included. 

The primary responsibility of the state-wide com- 
mittee would be to: 

1. Formulate and recommend state-wide poli- 
cies in conservation education having to do with 
(a) curriculum developments, (b) essential 
standards of instruction, (c) teacher preparation, 
(d) evaluation of materials and aids. 

2. Encourage and help develop a sympathetic 
understanding of conservation education prob- 
lems, especially among school administrators. 

3. Use all available resources to provide ma- 
terials and aids to the schools for teaching con- 
servation of natural and human resources. 

4. Suggest the budgeting of available funds 


Students at Alhambra School, Calif., study terrarium duplicating, in a 

small way. a living place of plants and animals. The addition of a 

snail or frog adds interest and introduces the interrelationship between 
plants and animals living together. 
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so that conservation education expenditures 
will obtain the best results. 


The success of the state-wide committee in working 
for these goals will depend to a considerable degree 
upon the contribution of local committees within as 
many communities as possible. Such local groups 
should consider the major conservation problems of 
their state, county, watershed, or town. Various ave- 
nues of approach to these problems and the respon- 
sibilities of the state-wide committee, as outlined 
above, should be studied by the local committee. 
Coordination of effort should be stressed, rather than 
independent action by individual groups. 

In some cases, state or local committees organize 
as groups of interested persons who see the need for 
coordinating their conservation education efforts. The 
Conservation Education Association has recommended 
that the state superintendent of public instruction help 
appoint the members of the state-wide committee. 
In one state, the governor appoints the state conser- 
vation education committee. In other areas, one person 
who has seen the need for such a committee, has 
informally invited people concerned with conservation 
education to work with him. This rather informal type 
of organization is frequently very effective in begin- 
ning a program to interest service organizations and 
conservation agencies in a cooperative effort to initiate 
both local and state-wide conservation education 
programs. 


State Departments of Education 

On a state-wide basis, it is usually possible and 
desirable for the state committee to work with the 
state department of education. It is good practice 
for such a group to get in touch and work closely 
with the state superintendent of public instruction 
and members of his staff. 

Some state education departments have supervisors 
or consultants in conservation education. In most 
states, however, the major responsibility for leader- 
ship in conservation education and other aspects of 
the school curriculum is held by the director of in- 
struction or the supervisors of elementry schools, sec- 
ondary schools, or teacher education. Whoever carries 
out this responsibility should have adequate time to 
devote to these important duties: 


1. Provide counsel and advice in developing 
conservation curricula and materials that are well 
adapted to the schools of the state. 

2. Encourage, help organize and help conduct 
conservation conferences, meetings and work- 
shops among school administrators, teachers, and 
teacher training institutions. 

3. Help develop a supply of suitable conserva- 
tion materials for use in the schools. 

4. Work cooperatively with the state conser- 
vation education committee for the improvement 
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An empty hornet's nest, found on an outdoor field trip. and brought 

back to the classroom for study. is the center of interest as these 

youngsters find out for themselves about the ways of insect life. — 
Photo by Dur Morton. 


and development of conservation education in 

the schools. 

One or more members of the state department of 
education should be members of the state-wide con- 
servation committee. With the help of such state 
department officials, project suggestions, packets, pos- 
ters, and other materials may be distributed to the 
schools. Through them countless numbers of teachers 
and pupils may be interested in participating in season- 
al or year-round conservation activities, as relayed 
through communiques, conferences, institutes, and 
conservation workshops. 

Local School Systems 

In cities and counties, conservation committees 
should have school people represented in their mem- 
bership and should work with and through the super- 
intendent of schools. Directors of instruction, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers are key people to par- 
ticipate in the planning, carrying out, and evaluation 
of conservation work in the schools. 

Unless there is sympathetic understanding and 
support among school administrators there is little 
chance for an active and constructive program in 
conservation education in the schools. Good conser- 
vation programs have been developed within school 
systems where administrators or curriculum specialists 
have appointed school committees to do the job. How- 
ever, it is imperative that the philosophy of a mature 
conservation concept be understood or developed in 
order to gain enthusiatsic support. 

A survey of community resources and how the af- 
fect the everyday working and living of people is an ap- 
propriate beginning toward developing a conservation 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A truculent bass bursts above water in fren- 
zied bid for freedom. 
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T WAS A MISERABLE spring day. 
Cold rain sluiced from an angry 
grey overcast, spatting rhythmically 
on the tin roof. Dave Hawk and I 
hugged a potbellied stove, warming 
our bellies with steaming coffee. We 
were soaked and chilled. 

Yet we weren’t unhappy. Far from 
it, In the kitchen we could hear bass 
fillets singing in the skillet, the 
aroma whetting our appetites. De- 
spite the gosh-awful weather, we 
had caught fifteen bass that morning, 
five of them whoppers. The biggest 
was a grandpa eight-pounder. 

Lighting my pipe, I leaned back 
and propped my feet against the 
stove. “Yes sir,” I mused contented- 
ly, “we were mighty lucky today.” 

Dave bolted upright as if someone 
had slapped him on the back with a 
board. “Lucky?” he snorted. “What’s 
luck got to do with it? In bass fishing 
preparation and presentation are 
what put fish on the stringer.” 

“T didn’t exactly mean it as it 
sounded,” I stammered. “But, after 
all, we were kind’a lucky to catch 
so many bass in this duck-hunting 
weather.” 

“Of course luck plays a part in 
bass fishing,” explained Dave calmly. 
“But not as much as the average fish- 
erman believes. In fact, I'd say 


Clint Kapus unhooks a five-pounder while 
Dave Hawk looks on. 


How To 


that’s what is wrong with the run-of- 
the-mill bass angler. He expects too 
much from chance. If he’s fishing 
in the right place with the right lure, 
he’s going to catch bass.” 

“That’s basic logic,” I agreed. 
“But how is a fellow going to know 
what is the right lure and where to 
fish it?” 

“You've got to consider two fac- 
tors that greatly influence bass fish- 
ing,’ he said. “I call these positive 
factors and chance factors. The posi- 
tive factors are the consistent influ- 
ences that make one bass angler 
successful time and again. But the 
chance factors are what usually 
make the difference between a good 
catch and an outstanding catch.” 

“I didn’t notice we did anything 
unusual this morning, yet we had 
a good catch,” I said. “Let me in on 
the secret.” 

“Anyone who fishes as much as I 
and who studies the behavior of the 
largemouth black bass, will soon 
come to recognize these factors,” 
Dave explained, pausing to gulp 
some coffee, 

Dave Hawk loves fish, particularly 
bass fishing. He’s forgot more about 
bass and their habits than most peo- 
ple will learn in a lifetime. He fishes 
better than one-hundred days each 
year, and he catches bass — big bass 
— consistently. Raised the son of a 
professional fishing guide at West 
Palm Beach and on the sprawling 
man-made lakes of Arkansas, he has 
fished extensively throughout Flor- 
ida and most of the South and South- 
west. He learned to fish while other 
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An expert reveals some little known secrets 


about putting more fish on the stringer 


Catch 





kids were playing cops and robbers. 
Today he owns his own bait-manu- 
facturing company and is author of a 
book titled Eighty Years on Bass. 

“An angler has got to remember 
that there are two kinds of lakes, 
and I don’t mean artificial and nat- 
ural lakes,” he added. “From a 
fishing standpoint, it is the terrain 
where the lake is found that is im- 
portant. Specifically, there are lakes 
surrounded by gently sloping fields 
and meadows, and there are others 
rimmed by steep banks or bluffs. 
Then, naturally, there are some lakes 
that have a combination of both 
meadows and bluffs, and these al- 
ways are the best for bass fishing. 

“In the lake skirted by fields and 
meadows, crayfish and frogs and 
insects blown into the water will 
be the primary feed for bass. The 
lake with banks and bluffs will have 
bass that forage mainly on minnows. 

“By being able to recognize a lake 
as to its type, you can hit it cold and 
still be able to figure out what bait 
is the most sensible.” 

“That’s a reasonable assumption,” 
I concurred. “But once I recognize 
a lake as to its type, what good will 
it do me?” 

“I’m coming to that,’ Dave snap- 
ped impatiently. “On a lake sur- 
rounded by sloping fields and mea- 
dows, small dark-colored underwater 
lures and light-colored surface baits 
are best. Use the underwater plug 
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More 
Bass 


Which bait to use? 


if the wind is blowing or if it is the 
time of year when there are no in- 
sects in the air. 

“Should insects be stirring about, 
try the top-water lure. During early 
morning and late afternoon you 
might experiment with a dark sur- 
face bait since this is the time when 
frogs are moving. 

“The top-water lure always is best 
early in the morning. Bass will be 
feeding on ‘nature’s accidents’ that 
have left foodstuffs on the water. 
These so-called accidents may range 
from mice carried into the lake on 
a stick to bugs and insects floating 
on the surface or crippled bait fish 
which have risen to the top. During 
the night bass feed primarily by 
sound, but when daylight comes they 
gobble up anything they might see 
but can’t hear,” he continued. 

Dave got up and poured us anoth- 
er cup of coffee. 

“Underwater lures usually work 
best in a lake surrounded by banks 
and bluffs,” he said. “A lure that 
resembles the type of minnow famil- 
iar to that particular lake is your 
meal ticket. This explains why 
spoons produce better in some lakes 
than others. In this type lake you 
will catch more bass consistently on 
sub-surface baits simply because 
there are not as many frogs and in- 
sects prevalent to set up a top-water 
fishing pattern. It is a good idea, 
however, to try topwater baits early 


——— 


That's a perplexing question, Hawk (center) tells 


two fishing companions. 


in the morning as big bass prowl 
close to the banks in search of food. 

“T remember the time when I took 
Johny Brennan to the cleaners on 
such a lake. That was when Johnny 
was a confirmed top-water purist. He 
didn’t think bass could be caught on 
anything else. 

“Well, we hit this lake soon after 
daybreak. Johnny had on a black 
chuggar while I decided to use a 
spoon and porkrind. By mid-morn- 
ing I had him changing baits. The 
spoon was outcatching his surface 
bait, four to one,” he added, chuck- 
ling. 

I knew how Johnny must have 
felt. When we'd started this morn- 
ing I opened with a medium-running 
bait, shad colored. Dave tied on a 
spinner-type lure with rubber skirt. 
He got five bass aboard before I got 
a strike. The bass this particular 
day, he explained, were deep and 
my lure simply wasn’t getting down 
to them. He’d let his bait sink almost 
to the bottom before retrieving slow- 
ly in erratic jerks. 

“Knowing the type lake you are 
fishing must be one of those positive 
factors you spoke of,” I said. 

“That's right,” explained Dave. 
“Another positive factor is cover 
which always dictates the where- 
abouts of bass. Learn to recognize 
the topographical contour of a lake 
bottom by studying the surrounding 

(Continued on next page) 
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countryside. For example, suppose 
you spot a place where a sloping 
bank merges with a rocky, broken 
bank. You can be sure this same 
condition exists underwater, and 
such a location is a prime spot for 
bass to gather. 

“Look for anything unusual that 
might afford cover for a bass. Old 
fences and hedge rows that stretch 
out into the water and disappear 
beneath the surface are good possi- 
bilities, as are logs, stumps and dead 
trees. Bass can lie hidden in the 
shadow of an object, rushing out 
quickly to snare any bait fish that 
might wander past.” 

“How about creeks and springs 
emptying into the lake?” I interrup- 
ter. “I’ve always had good luck in 
such spots.” 

“Naturally,” Dave said. “Running 
water carries plankton and other 
small insect life into the lake, at- 
tracting minnows. Where there are 
minnows there will be predator bass. 
Creek mouths also lure bass during 
the spawning season, not so much 
for the running water but instead 
the sand and gravel that has fanned 
into the lake. 

“If you know where there is a 
good sandbar in the lake, that is a 
choice spot to try during the spawn- 
ing season,” he added. “Actually, 
mama bass would rather Jay her 
eggs here than in the creek mouth 
because she knows that in the stream 
there is a chance that flooding waters 
may wash the nest away.” 

I said, “Then it seems that any- 
place where there is food to attract 
bait fish, there will be bass.” 

“Ah, now I’m getting through to 
you,” Dave chortled. “Master the 
food pattern of a lake and you are 
going to catch bass. Any type of 
plant life will attract bass, simply 
because minnows gather to feed on 
the plants and it offers protection for 
the bass. 

“Moss can’t be found in every 
lake, but normally there is a spot 
or spots in every body of fresh water 
where there is a form of moss grow- 
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ing on the bottom. In a lake that has 
little or no moving water, fish al- 
ways will be found in pretty much 
the same places. Of course that is 
the part where the depth of the 
water is right for plant life to sur- 
vive. A plant, besides offering that 
all-important cover, also gives off 
oxygen that fish require to survive.” 

“What you are saying then,” I ob- 
served, “is that unless an angler is 
fishing where there are fish, he is 
wasting his time.” 

“Any fool knows that,” Dave said. 
“But you’d be surprised how many 
weekend anglers spent most of their 
time plugging over dead water. The 
fisherman has got to be able to locate 
the bass if he wants consistent re- 
sults. 

“A spot that few anglers find, but 
which is usually a hotspot, is a drop- 
off from shallow to deeper waters. 
Big bass are lazy and they like the 
protection and coolness of the deeper 
waters, yet they know that to find 
food they must move on to the shal- 
lows. At such a drop-off they can 
migrate from one depth to another 
without spending much energy. 

“Locate a place where there are 
shallows, eight to ten feet of water. 
Then find the nearest deep water 
and you'll have discovered where 
most of the big bass which feed on 
these shallows are congregated. 

“By anchoring where you can cast 
parallel to the drop-off you will 
have the best chance for success. If 


you casted into the face of it and 
retrieved away from it, your lure 
wouldn’t be in good fishing territory 
for as long. Lures with good action 
at slow speeds are the best bet here. 
At this deep depth you are fishing, 
the light is such that a fast-moving 
bait might not be readily seen.” 

We were interrupted for a few 
minutes as lunch was served. After 
stuffing our stomachs with hush 
puppies and fried fish, we returned 
to our cozy spot near the cabin 
stove. 

“These positive factors that play 
such an important role in bass fish- 
ing, I can see okay,” I said. “But 
what about those so-called chance 
factors you mentioned?” 

‘Remember that big bass I caught 
just before we came in?” Dave 
asked. “I consider that a good ex- 
ample.” 

We’d been moving gradually 
around a point, casting into a small 
slough. Suddenly across the slough 
we noticed a commotion in the shal- 
lows. Tiny swirls dimpled the area 
in a wide area. Dave sighted the ac- 
tion first. I thought the swirls were 
simply made by rain drops. 

Unexpectedly, in the midst of the 
swirls, there was a mighty splash 
and a restless wake sliced across the 
surface. It was a big fish! 

Dave maneuvered the boat near 
the melee cautiously and pitched his 
lure where we sighted the splash. 
Almost instantly the water exploded 





A nice string of bass taken on surface-type artificials. 
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again and a large bass came twisting 
skyward, Dave’s bait cradled in its 
jaws. 

Shortly I had it in the landing net. 
It weighed a fraction more than five 
pounds. 

“That bass was feeding on min- 
nows,” explained Dave. “Luckily, 
we came upon the scene at the op- 
portune moment when the big boy 
was foraging. That, I consider, a 
chance factor.” 

“Who said there was no luck in 
bass fishing?” I asked, grinning. 

Dave eyed me coldly. “I'll admit 
there is that element of luck, but I 
prefer to call it chance. Sounds bet- 
ter,” he confessed. 

“One thing I can’t figure out, 
though,” I said. “Why did we move 
in slowly when we sighted the feed- 
ing bass? Instead, it seems we should 
have raced in fast before the bass 
got its fill of bait and headed for 
parts unknown.” 

“Tf we'd moved in rapidly, we’d 
likely have spooked the fish,” said 
Dave. “Really, there was no reason 
for haste. When you come upon such 
a drama, you can be assured that the 
marauding bass is practically on 
your stringer if you keep your wits 
and work calmly. The one thing to 
always keep in mind is that a bass 
kills first, then returns to eat what 
it has killed. 

“The time lapse between killing 
and eating will vary,” he added. “If 
the bass is after a sunfish or minnow 
traveling alone, it may come back 
to eat its kill within seconds. But if 
the predator has smashed through 
a school of bait, minutes may pass 
before it returns to clean up. 


‘In a school kill, the bass slays by 
lashing with its tail. It doesn’t know 
how many fish it has slain nor how 
far it has knocked its prey. There- 
fore, you can assume it will remain 
in the area of the kill for some time, 
searching for the food. 

“On such an occasion, a top-water 
bait is dandy. You can make it imi- 
tate a wounded minnow that has 
floated to the surface. Cast a couple 
of feet past the disturbance and 
bring your bait back to simulate a 
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It is the angler who takes advantage of the breaks who brings home the fish. 


crippled minnow fighting for equi- 
librium. Be prepared for a healthy 
strike, for one is sure to come. If the 
bass misses the first time, don’t stop 
the lure. Keep wiggling it in a series 
of short, sharp jerks as if the min- 
now is trying to escape. Never fear, 
the bass will get it. I’ve never seen 
anyone who could reel fast enough 
to keep a lure from a mad, charging 
bass.” 

“T’ve had good luck by fishing a 
spoon in such a situation,” I said. 

Dave nodded. ‘Yeah, a spoon is a 
good bait. I like to fish it shallow, 
keeping the rod tip high and re- 
trieving in erratic jerks to imitate 
a struggling minnow. 

“Another chance factor comes to 
be by any of the innumerable acci- 
dents that occur daily in the insect 
kingdom,” he continued. “Should 
you spy a grasshopper or cricket 
that has blundered into the water, 
get within casting range and watch 
quietly. If after a few moments the 
insect hasn’t been molested, cast 
your surface bait near it and pop 
the lure loudly. This attracts atten- 
tion. 


“Then retrieve and wait. Don’t be 
surprised if the insect suddenly dis- 
appears in a violent swirl. And when 
you cast near the action, you’d bet- 
ter lock your legs around the gun- 
wale. You might get jerked out of 
the boat. 

“Still another factor of chance is 
when you sight a school of minnows 
aimlessly milling about. Follow that 
school for it is a temptation to hun- 
gry bass. It is okay to fish in other 
directions as you move, but always 
keep tab of the whereabouts of the 
minnows. Sooner or later, they will 
be pounced upon.” 

“In other words,” interrupted I, 
‘the good bass fisherman keeps his 
eyes open and takes advantage of 
any break that might come his way?” 

“Certainly,” said Dave. “A good 
football team, for instance, takes ad- 
vantage of the breaks to beat its 
opponent. The same is true in fish- 
ing. The consistent angler always 
will have bass on his stringer, but 
it is the fisherman who takes advan- 
tage of the breaks who brings home 
the catches which cause onlookers 
eyes to bug.” @ 
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THE ONE 


BNE FIRST AND ONLY rule for keeping an alligator in 
captivity is: DON’T. 

Yes, don’t keep any alligator, or any of his cousins, 
in captivity is the only sensible rule to follow. 

There are three reasons for the “Don’t Keep” rule. 
First, if you live in Florida, it is illegal to keep any 
type of alligator in captivity without a permit from the 
authorities. Second reason is that the alligator, being 
a reptile, does not make a good pet, nor is he capable 
of returning your affections. Thirdly, you do the 
animal, itself, a dis-service. 

The term alligator may be commonly used to refer 
to the Florida alligator, as well as the closely related 
reptiles known as crocodile and caiman. You must 
have a permit to keep any of these animals in captivity 
in Florida. 

Furthermore, Florida law makes it illegal to molest, 
catch, buy or sell any alligator or crocodile or black 
caiman under six feet in length at any time or any 
place in the state. There are some violations of this 
law, and our Florida Wildlife Officers have the duty 
of making as many arrests as possible. 

Now the Florida law does not apply to the South 
American caiman, properly known as the Spectacled 
Caiman. This reptile, often mis-labeled “alligator,” 
is the animal so often sold to tourists and shipped out 
of the State of Florida. 

If you are, however, a Florida resident keeping an 
alligator in captivity under a valid permit, or if you 








Photo by Bill Hansen 


The alligator is a true wilderness animal and belongs in the wilder- 
ness. Mounds, containing ‘gator eggs, are usually found in remote 
areas, far from the disturbing influence of civilization. 
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RULE 


for keeping alligators 


in captivity is — DON’T. 


By BOB DAHNE, Chief 


Information-Education Division 


are a non-Floridian who has purchased or acquired a 
caiman, you should, at least, follow the “good care” 
rules for keeping captive alligators. 


If you are bound and determined to keep an alli- 
gator or caiman in your legal possession, you should 
remember the following facts, which apply to alligators, 
crocodiles and caiman: 

Nature designed alligators to bite. If your captive 
alligator bites you, it’s your fault. He’s just doing 
what comes naturally. You are the one who is forcing 
the alligator to live under un-natural cage conditions 
and only you are to blame for the consequences. 

The alligator, being a reptile, will never love you. 
But, if you are keeping him in a eage, it is your duty 
to love him, and to give him proper food and care. 

If you can not, or do not want, to give your alligator 
the proper food and care, it would be only sensible to 
donate him to a good zoo or museum, or ship him 
back into a southern climate where he may be released 
in his native wilderness areas. 

An alligator must be kept in a cage or area that 
has a water pool or pan deep enough for the alligator 
to get into and cover himself completely with water. 
It is helpful to have some low rock in the center of 
the water upon which he can easily climb and sun 
himself. The remaining half of the cage should be dry 
land so that he can climb out of the water and remain 
dry. This will help stop any skin fungus or disease. 

A young alligator is best fed by placing small live 
minnows in the water, which he will catch and eat. 
You may also feed him ground meat by placing a 
small wad of the meat on the end of a thin stick and 
waving it slowly in front of him. Small cut pieces of 
fresh fish will also serve. 

As he gets larger, over three feet in length, he 
will not be able to catch small live minnows so easily. 
But by that time you will have him trained to take 
pieces of cut fish placed on the rocks or the bottom 
of the cage. 

When small, he should be fed at least once a day. 
As he grows larger, he may be fed only every other 
day, and even twice a week. If you feed him every 
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day, he will grow faster and not bite so often. 

An alligator or caiman must have sunshine and 
shade at the same time. Do not leave him in direct 
sunshine unless there is also shade in the cage. Direct 
sunshine may kill him, unless he can get into cool 
water or shade. Sunshine will dry his skin and stop 
moss and fungus growths. Do not allow the water to 
become too hot. 

Alligators will do well on a main diet of fresh fish, 
with some ground horse-meat or beef-meat. Do not 
feed bones or fat to a captive alligator. He may also 


eat bread, but do not feed him too much bread or 


dough products. 

It will do well to change his pool water at least 
every other day, since he urinates and defecates in 
the water. Change of clean water will keep him 
healthier. He, or she, would like to eventually build 
himself a cave under water by digging into the dirt 
bank just below the water line so that the inside of the 
cave will be half below the water line with a roofed 
air space in the upper half of the cave. 

Before he grows to the cave-building stage, he may 
wish to hide under some floating weeds, or in some 
thickly growing plants. 

The alligator’s body temperature is close to that 
of his surroundings. As the air or the water becomes 
cooler or hotter, so will his body temperature. As the 
water and air become cold, he will move more slowly 
and eat less often. Freezing temperatures will quickly 
kill him. 

Sometimes, alligators in captivity with improper 
An alligator must be kept in an area that has a pool of water deep 


enough so that he can completely cover himself. The ‘gator also 
needs a place where he can easily climb and sun himself. 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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The Spectacled Caiman, above, is often mis-labeled ‘alligator’ and is 
the reptile so often sold to tourists and shipped out of the state, 


care will develop a skin-trouble which will eventually 
eat a hole through the skin. This is a serious condition 
for the alligator. If the alligator is ill or badly fed 
his body will look thin and stringy and lumpy, while 
his neck will be very thin—so thin that the head 
looks like a block on the end of a thin stick. Such an 
alligator is close to death. A healthy alligator is 
thick-necked and thick-bodied, and moves slowly but 
bites quickly. 

It is best to keep a wire top over the cage area, both 
to keep the alligator from climbing over the wall, and 
also to prevent any cat, dog, child, or bird-of-prey, such 
as a hawk or owl, from catching him. 

But, the best rule of all, is “Don’t Keep an Alligator 
in Captivity.” 

The alligator is a true wilderness animal, and he 
belongs in the wilderness. ©@ 


(See next page) 
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ESPITE THE COMIC-STRIP antics of Pogo’s bosom 
buddy, Albert the Alligator, there is no actual 
resemblance whatsoever between an alligator and a 
human being. 

As a matter of fact, about the only thing less human 
than an alligator is a big chunk of limestone rock. 

One of the commonest errors that people make is 
in thinking that any wild animal can have human 
characteristics. People, being human, are forever mis- 
reading human thoughts and actions into those of 
a wild animal. 

A group of tourists, for instance, will walk through 
an exhibit of caged alligators. Almost invariably, one 
tourist will spot an old lazy specimen of ‘gator lying 
up on a concrete ramp, basking his leathery hide in 
the warm Florida sunshine. Whereupon, the tourist 
will turn to a friend and remark, sagely, “Doesn’t he 
look just like Uncle Fred?” 

As a matter of fact, he doesn’t look like Uncle 
Fred at all. He just looks like an old alligator sunning 
himself on a concrete ramp. 

Or, another group of citizens will walk up to a 
pool exhibiting young alligators and caiman, and im- 
mediately go into hysterical conversation punctuated 
with remarks like: “Oh, aren’t they cute. Boy, Ill 
bet one of those would make a nice pet for Johnny. 
I'll bet I could teach one to do all kinds of tricks. 
That one over there must be the President of the Pen.” 

The facts are: The cute alligator has never been 
born to this day. ’Gators don’t do tricks. They never 
elected a president. And they make lousy pets. 

Or, for a third instance, a bunch of ladies will hear 
a rumpus in the alligator compound, and go dashing 
over to the pit displaying big adult alligators. 

The terrified ladies will watch one bull alligator 
grab another bull by the hind foot. The first bull, the 
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GATORS AIN'T HUMAN 


By DON ROBERTS 


Let's not try to make people out of alligators. 
They will always be just plain ‘gators 
and there’s no way to change ‘em. 


instant his jaws close and he feels resistance, will 
roll to use the weight of his body to completely rip the 
foot off the leg of his opponent. The opponent, now 
three-footed, will thrash around, flop into the water, 
and, in a few minutes, surface to begin sunning himself, 
seemingly content with his new lot in life. 

The ladies will shudder, and say, “How horrible!”’ 

It wasn’t horrible at all. It was just alligators 
acting naturally, the way Nature intended for them 
to act. 

Did you ever wonder about the reactions of people 
who make a career of working with caged animals? 
The truth is, animal-keepers are sick almost all the 
time. They are sick of hearing other people constantly 
trying to find a common ground of understanding, or 
bond of friendship, between human beings and wild 
animals. 

No human being will ever truly understand any 
wild animal. There is just no way for any civilized 
man to understand an alligator. And any attempt 
to say that an alligator does any certain thing because 
people do certain things for certain reasons is bound 
to be in error. 

An alligator is just an alligator, and you can’t make 
him into anything else but an alligator. 

A bull alligator only does four things: He eats, 
sleeps, fights and mates. He has no other jobs, duties, 
responsibilities or capabilities. He has no other 
interests, and no other ideas. 

The female alligator is a little more versatile. She 
eats, sleeps, fights, mates, and builds and guards her 
nest. And that’s the end of the job that Nature 
intended for her, 

Now, alligators are neither dumb nor intelligent. 
An alligator knows just as much as he has to know 
in order to get along in the world. And he doesn't 
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know anything more than that. 

Alligators can, however, learn to recognize certain 
situations. If you handle an alligator long enough, 
he will learn to recognize your voice, and either run 
to hide or come towards you, depending upon whether 
he recognizes you as a source of food and comfort 
or a source of mis-treatment and battle. 

You can teach an alligator to come to one place 
at a certain time for food. He will even learn to eat 
chunks of raw beef from the end of a stick, or from 
the bare ground. 

An alligator will also learn to recognize your ap- 
pearance. If he engages in battle with you often 
enough, and loses every time, he will disappear into 
the water when he sees you coming. If however, he 
wins most of the battles, he will learn that he can 
boss and bully you. 

These alligator actions may seem like tricks, and 
even to indicate sub-human intelligence on the part 
of the alligator. But, in actuality, they are only the 
natural actions of the ‘gator. 

The boss of any collection of alligators is either 
the biggest or the meanest ’gator. All the others will 
learn to shy away from him. This also happens in 
the wild. And it happens when humans are keeping 
alligators in captivity. 

The alligator has to recognize the mating bellow 
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of another alligator. He also understands the bellow 
of challenge issued by a big bull alligator. He under- 
stands, in other words, the sounds or vibrations of 
his opponents or mates. But he doesn’t understand 
them too well, for he often confuses the rumble of a 
clap of thunder, or the rumble of semi-trucks on a 
nearby highway, with the voice of another alligator. 
Hearing the thunder, or the trucks, an alligator may 
bellow his answer. 

Naturally, an alligator has to be smart enough to 
learn where and how he gets his food, whether in 
captivity or in the wild. 

As another example, people are continually saying 
that when the Mamma Alligator builds her nest and 
lays her eggs, that she guards them. That much is 
true. At least she stays in the immediate vicinity and 
attacks any intruders. It is doubtful that she has 
any human idea of what she is doing in the nest- 
vicinity — she’s just following her instincts. 

Then the story goes that she checks her nest — built 
three feet high of leaves and grass debris — and if the 
nest is not hot and damp enough for proper incubation, 
she ambles down to the river, fills her mouth with 
water, and ambles back to the nest to, in some manner, 
slosh the water over the nest. 

Did you ever look inside the mouth of an alligator? 
How could an alligator carry a mouthful of water? 

The truth of it is that the female alligator, if she 
does anything at all, must moisten the nest with her 
natural body excretions. 

Another story is that Papa Alligator lingers in 
the vicinity of his “wife” and eagerly awaits the 
hatching of his sons and daughters so he can gobble 
them all up for a tasty lunch. 

May I ask a question? How in the world could 

(Continued on page 42) 
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The bull alligator, above, does just four things: eats, sleeps, fights 

and mates. The female ‘gator, a little more versatile, also builds and 

guards her nest, left. and that’s the end of the job Nature intended 
for her. 
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Ke FAST ACTION and the spice of variety, no organ- 
ized shooting program can match the pleasures of 
informal, personal plinking—the fun of shooting at 
targets that “plink” audibly or break spectacularly 
when hit! 

One nice thing about plinking is that you don’t have 
to buy special equipment. Your present hunting rifle or 
shotgun will do fine. All you have to add is a safe place 
to shoot, a good supply of ammunition and an assort- 
ment of targets that cost little or nothing. 

A suitable plinking range can usually be found 
within easy driving distance of home. Drive around and 
look for potential range sites—sandpits, natural gullies 
and other suitable target practice spots outside city 
limits. 

Once a practice range is found, shooting safety must 
be kept constantly in mind. 

Often overlooked by experienced shooters is the 
fact that a .22 can be as potentially dangerous as larger 
calibers. It is no toy gun, by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation! A 40-grain bullet from a .22 caliber long rifle 
cartridge will penetrate seven 4%” thick pine boards. 
With rifle barrel elevated to approximately 30 degrees, 
bullet flight can be as long as a mile and still be capable 
of causing damage on contact. 

All straight-away rifle and pistol shots should be 
into soft sand or rising bank—never on rocky ground 
or over water, from which bullets can ricochet danger- 
ously. Aerial practice should be attempted only when 
shooting in a remote area known to be free of human 
and livestock habitation for at least a mile in the direc- 
tion of fire. 

Range companions should be warned to stay behind 
the gun at all times. Each shooter should train himself 
to automatically watch for safety violations and to con- 
trol his own fire when unsafe range conditions arise. 
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The objective here is to break the lower bottle, 
"xX", and then smash the top one before it can 
fall off the box. The secret is to make a fast 
second shot to the same spot as the first, cat- 
ching the top target as it drops into position. 


PLINKING 
Plain and Fancy 


There is much to be said for the 
year ‘round sport of plinking. 
Fast action and variety offers 

spectacular shooting fun. 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


One of the first things you will learn about plinking 
is that it consumes ammunition at an astonishing rate. 
Whereas the tournament target shooter might shoot 
only 50 shots at a single practice session, the plinker 
often uses from 200 to a thousand, depending on the 
character of his targets and the speed of his fire. For 
reasons of economy, a .22 makes an ideal plinking gun. 

Primary differences between plinking class rifles 
and pistols and those of target type design are in sight- 
ing equipment and weight. Target type pistols can be 
used for plinking, but bolt-action target rifles are us- 
ually too heavy and slow to use, except for one-shot 
varmint shooting. 

In plinking, a smooth, fast but controlled trigger 
release is just as important as accurate aim. Trigger 
pulls preferably should be adjusted for release under 
34 to 4 pounds of applied pressure. 

For the rifleman plinker, recommended sighting 
equipment is either a low-power scope, or combination 
of blade or bead front sight and adjustable rear peep 
sight. Generally, open sights are too crude and cover 
up too much of distant targets for precise accuracy 
although some shooters prefer and shoot well with 
them despite their disadvantages. 

Don’t make the common mistake of trying to use 
a peep sight with large target type disc possessing a 
small center aperture. Use a sight disc of overall size 
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A spectacular, but not too difficult, plinking stunt is to simultaneously hit two separate 
targets, using two handguns, Aim one gun and hold it steadily on the target while 
taking aim with the second. Then set eyes straight ahead and slowly squeeze 


both triggers. 


not larger than 3s” diameter, and make sure that it 
has a large peep hole, through which the aiming eye 
can quickly find and align front sight and target. For 
aerial shooting and the hitting of fast-moving game, a 
large peep hole is a great aiming aid. 

Once correctly sighted-in, the informal target 
shooter will not have to make many sight adjustments. 
A .22 caliber rifle correctly sighted-in with long rifle 
ammunition for the center of a 50-ft. target is also very 
nearly sighted for 50 yards. 

For the sport of plinking, target selection is limited 
only to your imagination and common sense. A tin can 
in its wide variety of shapes and sizes is probably the 
most ubiquitous of plinking targets, but marbles, bottle 
caps, potatoes, wood blocks, bottles, clay pigeons, film 
and thread spools, thumbtacks, soft-coal briquettes, live 
vermin, playing cards, pencils and balloons are often 
substituted with equal enjoyment. 

“Bustible” bullseyes of brittle black pitch compo- 
sition, similar in appearance to checkers, are available 
and inexpensive. Equally suitable and less costly are 
the multi-colored candy discs contained in a 5¢ pack- 
age of Necco wafers. 

Empty .22 cartridge cases can be stuck on twigs and 
the ends of broken weed stalks, then picked off one by 
one, either slow or rapid fire. 

A small sponge rubber ball bounced along the 
ground provides a challenging target. Your first hit 
will generally change its course and accelerate its 


For informal target shooting. breakable black 
pitch composition discs are commercially avail- 
able. But multi-colored candies from a package 
of Necco wafers, or bottle caps, are equally 
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speed, so that a second shot must be made at increased 
range and changed angle of fire. 

For the shotgunner, a handtrap can be used to 
angle clay pigeons in low flight over sandy ground or 
the surface of a lake or pond so that he can see where 
his shot pattern centers in relation to his targets and 
make necessary corrections of applied aim and/or lead. 
This he cannot do on the trap or Skeet range, where 
the shot charges climb into open sky. 

The shotgun plinker can also develop his gun han- 
dling ability by first shooting at water-filled, quart- 
sized motor oil cans on the ground and then hitting 
them again as they bounce. 

One-inch diameter steel washers, purchased eco- 
nomically by the pound and thumb-flipped singly 
twenty feet up and out, make excellent aerial targets 
for riflemen and for pistol shooters. When hit solidly, 
they whine shrilly and vanish suddenly in reaction to 
impact of rifle bullet. Washers tossed so that one broad 
side stays constantly visible are much easier to hit 
aerially than those that turn over in flight and are 
edgeways to the shooter from one moment to the next. 
You will be approaching expertness when you can hit 
three out of five, no matter how tossed. 

Mothballs also make good targets because they 
powder when hit. When increased shooting skill makes 
their breaking easy, substitute aspirin tablets. A tiny 
puff of white powder will signal your hits. 

Although the act of throwing often ends up with 
you in an awkward shooting position, you nevertheless 
can more easily hit targets that you yourself throw 
than ones activated by companions. The reason is that 
you already know the probable paths of the targets you 
throw and can better follow their movements with aim- 
ing eye and rifle. Greatest skill is developed, however, 
when a companion does the target tossing, varying 

(Continued on page 32) 
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One feature of the “Fish Restoration Act” is to provide public access 
facilities across the face of Florida, enabling the angler to reach areas 
long considered inaccessible. 


S HIS ANCIENT Chevy chugged up the rise of the 

bridge, his new boat and trailer rolling behind 

him, Charlie glared at these pleasant words engraved in 
steel across a girder: 

“Way down upon the S’wannee River.. . 

Charlie’s mood was far from pleasant. As a matter 
of fact, the exact wording of what Charlie was think- 
ing then can’t be repeated in a family magazine. You 
see, Charlie had set off from home early that morning 
—his only day off—to try his luck for some of those 
fabulous Suwannee largemouth bass, and never got a 
chance to wet a hook. He had spent the whole day just 
looking for a decent place to get to the river and launch 
his boat. 

There wasn’t any such place, though. Only a few 
dirt roads led to the shore, and most of these were 
closed off by gates and “no trespassing” signs. The 
handful of roads he could follow to the river ended in 
high bluffs or in morasses of mud where a bullfrog 
would get stuck. 

Charlie’s complaint was not that there weren’t plenty 
of big bass to take his plug; he simply wasn’t able to 
give the fish a chance to show how hungry they were. 
In other words, lack of public access facilities to the 
river kept him from a good day’s fishing. 

This frustrating situation is being met by an in- 
creasing number of sportsmen throughout Florida and 
the nation as a whole. Perhaps the problem of access 
was not so acute in past times—the “old reliable” 
lakes and streams furnished plenty of good fishing. 
But as more people take to the out-of-doors each year, 
pressure on existing fishing areas mounts. Methods for 
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Florida’s newest 


LAUNCHING 


By HORACE LOFTIN 


maintaining good fishing in hard-fished waters could 
reach their upper limits. Yet literally thousands of 
acres of Florida waters remain practically virgin to 
the fisherman, because they are inaccessible. There are 
big, scrappy fish in those untapped waters, enough to 
satisfy a host of sportsmen. 

Well, then, why not make those untapped acres of 
lakes and rivers more accessible to Florida’s fisher- 
men? 

Exactly! Thanks to a far-sighted act of Governor 
Collins and our Florida legislators in the 1957 Session, a 
substantial amount of money was provided “. . . to im- 
prove fishing throughout the State. . .”, and the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission is using a sizable 
portion of this appropriation to establish a network of 
public access facilities for better fishing across the face 
of Florida. (Other features of this “Fish Restoration 
Act” provide for public lake construction, renovation 
of existing waters, and rough fish control, all of which 
the Commission is acting on.) 

Though access construction did not get under way 
until June, 1958, the Fish Management Division has 
already developed more than 30 access areas, including 
permanent concrete launching ramps. This figure 
should reach 60 by the end of the fiscal year, July, 
1959. The Commission is requesting funds for the de- 
velopment of 35 such areas in 1959-60 and 59 additional 
ones in 1960-61. 

Thus, the State’s fish management program calls for 
some 150 public access areas including concrete boat 
ramps to be in operation by July, 1961, opening up a 
vast acreage of fishing waters now hardly touched by 
our sportsmen. Each of these areas has been carefully 
chosen, according to an over-all plan calculated to yield 
the greatest benefit to all Florida sportsmen, and they 
reach into every corner of the State. Yet this program 
furnishes but a bare starter to the projected needs of 
our fresh water fishermen and boaters for the future. 

How many access facilities are “enough”? Well, 
ideally at any rate, national authorities have calcu- 
lated there should be an access area for every 300 acres 
of water. When you consider that Florida boasts of 
2,435,200 acres of fresh water, you can see that we have 
a long, hard job ahead to come within a small fraction 
of the “recommended” number. 
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PROGRAM 


is designed especially for the 
sportsman and has nothing 


to do with space travel and rockets 


But with just the 30-odd access areas and ramps 
already in use under the program, Florida fishermen 
are a great deal better off now than they were a year 
ago. For instance, if poor old Charlie didn’t throw his 
rod and reel off the bridge and swear off fishing for- 
ever on his frustrating trip, today he would find a series 
of five excellent public access areas along the Suwan- 
nee. Each of these includes county-maintained public 
roads to the water’s edge, parking facilities, and the 
all-important concrete launching ramps. These access 
areas are located in Suwannee, Dixie and Gilchrist 
counties. Besides these, three more are due to appear 
along the river in Madison and Hamilton counties 
before July. 

Taking the Suwannee again as an example of how 
the access program works, according to plans there 
will soon be a thorough network of access roads and 
permanent launching ramps all along the river from 
the Georgia line to the Gulf of Mexico. As a result, 
vast stretches of this fish-rich river which are virtually 
unused today will be easily available to Florida sports- 
men. And it goes without saying that fishing then will 
be more “like old times.” 

Here’s a Florida-wide box score of access areas 
already completed or due to be ready by the end of 
June: 

District I 
District I 
District II : 


Completed, 1; planned, 3 
Completed, 10; planned, 3 
Completed, 8; planned, 11 
District IV : Completed, 4; planned, 3 
District V Completed, 5; planned, 14 
Like all successful conservation programs, the State’s 
public fishing access project involves close cooperation 
plus some give and take on the parts of many different 
organizations, agencies and individuals. Without the 
moral and material backing of sportsmen’s groups, local 
and county governments and property owners through- 
out Florida, the Fish Management Division’s program 
to provide more and better access facilities would have 
never gotten its feet off the ground. 
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Construction of a launching ramp costs, on the average, $750. Pre-fab 
ramps are made up of a series of concrete slabs, each four inches 
thick, 14 inches wide, and 10 feet long. 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission sim- 
ply doesn’t have enough hard cash made available to 
buy rights-of-way or to build and maintain roads and 
parking areas all over the State. So—often with an 
initial prodding by sportsmen’s organizations—city and 
county agencies have wisely and generously made 
rights-of-way, roads and access sites available. There- 
upon, with the assurance that the access area will re- 
main open to the public, the Fish Management Division 
furnishes labor, materials and know-how to construct 
excellent concrete launching ramps on carefully graded 
shorelines. 

The majority of our access areas are the result of 
this kind of mutual help. 

There’s a lot to this business of building a first-class 
launching ramp—the only kind the Commission builds! 
Cost of construction may range from $300 to $5,000 per 
ramp, depending on the special problems presented by 
each site. The average ramp costs $750. 

The first ramps put down by the Fish Management 
Division team were solid slabs of concrete, which meant 
that the building crew had to go through the tricky and 
expensive act of pouring concrete under water. The 
final product generally worked well, but it often hap- 
pened that wash-outs would cause the slabs to break 
into pieces. That’s when the Commission hit upon the 
trick of using pre-fabricated ramps. 

The pre-fab ramps are made up of a series of con- 
crete slabs, each 4 inches thick, 14 inches wide and 10 
feet long. The slabs are strengthened internally by 
three 14-inch steel rods laid lengthwise. Two galvanized 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Debie Waterman, expert girl fishing companion, with proof positive 
of her angling skill. 


ONTRARY TO A BELIEF held dear by the majority of 
male fishermen, all lady anglers are not dubs— 
not by a long shot. The powder puff clan can, and often 
does, produce gal anglers that not only rival the best 
male fishermen in proficiency and competence but are 
whistle bait as well. The patronizing attitude we males 
usually take toward female anglers is many times not 
justified. 

Girls are wonderful in many ways, not the least of 
which are as fishing companions. It’s a shame more men 
don’t realize this and avail themselves of feminine 
companionship afloat. Girls as fishing companions are 
less comptetitive and far less aggressive. They are eas- 
ier to get along with and less prone to give unwanted 
or unwarranted advice. Girls are more keenly aware of 
the beauties of nature and more apt to comment on 
them. Girls are also more cautious than men, and many 
times their sobering influence will avoid dangerous sit- 
uations that men, alone, would feel compelled to chal- 
lenge. Girls are also a lot easier to look at than the 
average male fishing companion and should be valued 
highly for their decorative qualities. 

A few years back, a northern friend and I visited 
Everglades City looking for snook. Bill was no expert, 
but he was willing to learn. The first people we met 
at Ted Smallwood’s cottage Court were Charley Water- 
man and his wife, Debie. We decided to team up. I 
arranged for Bill to fish with Charley, while I took 
Debie Waterman in my boat. My purpose was to give 
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Salute 


Their enthusiasm equals that 


of any true sport fishing companion 


friend Bill the benefit of Charley’s wide knowledge of 
this area while, at the same time, removing wife, 
Debie, so she could not slow down the operation. 

My first day out with Debie Waterman saw me 
offering the usual courtesies one extends to the ladies. 
I did most of the rowing, gave her the bow position, 
and did most of my casting in water she had thor- 
oughly combed. I ran the boat, the motor, and did most 
of the boating chores. I even insisted on netting her 
fish and removing her hooks. This was most of the time. 
That night, I realized I had perhaps overdone the gal- 
lant bit. I resolved to temper my chivalry the following 
day. 

The second day started with Debie slamming a long 
cast into a little pocket of the mangroves, while the 
boat was still rocking from the following wave as I cut 
the motor at the first stop. A snook came charging out 
of the hole, wearing her plug in the corner of his mouth 
like a gaily decorated cigar. I grabbed the oars and, 





What the well dressed fishing gal will wear (cheesecake type). 
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By CHUCK SCHILLING 


10 minutes later, the net. I was still washing fish slime 
off my hands when Debie got another strike. By now, 
my course was clear—I put the net within her reach 
and picked up my rod. 

For the next three days, Debie and I fished up a 
storm, only now we were operating on equal terms. 
Gone was my patronizing air and also my protective 
attitude. I was now doubly glad that friend Bill had 
not drawn this little 110-pound girl as a companion. 
It’s no disgrace to play second fiddle to expert Charley 
Waterman, but to Bill, Debie Waterman would have 
been another matter altogether. 

Debie Waterman is the best girl fisherman I have 
ever encountered. She casts like a man and is expert 
at it. She handles both motor and oars expertly, has 
good water judgment, and good fish sense, but these 
expert qualities are not really necessary and some- 
times not even desirable in a girl fishing companion. 
As a matter of fact, most men would find a gal in Deb- 
ie’s class just a little too good for comfort. 

My own very favorite fishing companion is my wife, 
Helen. We have fished together for over 30 years and 
in all that time, she has never achieved expert status, 





What the well dressed fishing’ gal will wear (expert type). 
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Helen Schilling, the author’s own favorite girl fishing companion. No 
competition here. 


nor does she care to. Helen is a fair to middling caster, 
a pretty good boat handler. She is lost when it comes 
to motors and really hates to handle fish, dead or alive. 
She gets a bigger kick out of watching me fish than 
doing it herself. My wife likes to paint in water color, 
and she usually brings a sketch pad along with her fish- 
ing rod. Sometimes we stop while I take photos of cer- 
tain scenes to help her visualize the details for a 
painting later on. We have both long since learned 
that making a big catch is unimportant. In fact, we 
release almost all the fish we catch anyhow. 

Over the years, my wife and I have worked at mak- 
ing our fishing trips pleasant, and pleasant they are 
indeed. Married couples probably make the very finest 
fishing companions. The closeness and intimate mar- 
riage relationship make for an easy comradeship not 
readily achieved in any other way. If I were called upon 
to name the most important quality in a fishing com- 
panion, I would instantly say “noncompetitiveness.” 
Girls seldom care to compete in this sense. 

In my opinion, competition among angling friends 
spoils more fishing pleasure than any other single 
thing. The easy banter of the early morning hours takes 
on the cutting edge of strained tempers as the after- 
noon goes by. Women are far too wise to fall into this 
trap. They know instinctively that the primary pur- 
pose of sport fishing is to have fun, and they conduct 
themselves accordingly. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 
A hunter often wishes he knew how to preserve 
a pelt as a memento, to be made into a use- 
ful item, or to serve as a trophy or decoration. 


NILLIE SHOULD HAVE known better. She was old 
enough and plenty experienced at the game. 
Maybe that was the key to the whole thing; she was 
feeling her age and decided to have one last glorious 
fling. And too, she had always had a broad streak of 
the show-off in her makeup. This particular afternoon 
she had Andy in tow. No doubt that fact had a con- 
siderable bearing on the situation. 

At any rate it started off as just another squirrel 
hunt. Five minutes after the two dogs burrowed 
through the brush bordering the big swamp they had 
a fat and sassy cat squirrel tied down in the top of a 
spindly, bare branched little hickory. The fast start 
omened a good hunt. By the time we neared the deep 
slow moving slough known locally as Gator Run, the 
game bag bulged heavy with a near limit of bushytails. 

The dogs continued working busily. I could hear 
them up ahead, rustling in the dry leaves and crashing 
through the palmetto thickets. Andy was coming along 
nicely. With a little more experience he would be a 
first class squirrel dog like his mother. A good thing 
too, for Tillie was ten going on eleven. This season, 
or at best the next, would write finis to her career as 
one of the best squirrel dogs ever to hit the Florida 
swamps and squirrel woods. 

On a convenient log, I paused for a breather. The 
dogs were working along the edge of the run, a 
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Tanning small skins by the acid method requires only a few readily obtainable materials. 
Commercial sulphuric acid, baking soda, salt, neetsfoot oil, 2 one quart jars for tanning 
solution and neutralizer, rag swab for applying chemicals. Skin shown is a gray fox. 


TAN HIS HIDE 


By MORRIS H. SHAW 


The variety of furred game offers 
possibilities of picturesque 


trophies or attractive items of utility 


hundred yards away. The intervening brush screened 
them from view but I could follow the course of their 
explorations by the sounds drifting back on the still, 
warm afternoon air. 

Suddenly Tillie opened up with her shrill staccato 
barking that meant game in sight. Andy’s voice joined 
in the chorus. For a moment I paused, expecting any 
moment to hear the steady “come-and-get-him” tree 
bark. It didn’t come. Rather another, more ominous 
sound echoed through the woods. It was difficult to 
hear it above the yammering of the dogs but mixed 
with’ their steady yapping came squeals, a sort of 
hissing rumble, and loud, ear piercing shrieks. 

At the moment I could picture only one of those 
huge, yellow-tusked ferral hogs that roamed the big 
swamp slashing madly at the frantically barking dogs. 
From the sounds of the thrashing and caterwalling 
coming from the slough bank, there must be a whole 
herd of the evil dispositioned porkers. 

It seemed as though it took forever to bulldoze 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 

There are many creatures roaming the woodlands that can be made 

into attractive woodsy trophies. Even the ‘possum is sought for this 
purpose. 


through the brush and viciously thorned vines. When 
at last I broke through the jungle into the more open 
bank of the creek, the scrap had run its course. 

Both dogs, wet and mud splattered and with nu- 
merous cuts and slashes oozing crimson stood belly 
deep in the amber waters of the stream. Alternately 
they bit and wildly wooled a dark, streamlined form 
at their feet, then stood panting and whining over the 
vanquished foe. I waded in and took the animal from 
the terriers. An otter it was, a huge old buck, teeth 
vellowed and blunted with age. 

For a good many years now the pelt of that otter, 
tanned and made into a gun case, has been cradling 
my favorite squirrel rifle. But it is much more than a 
eun case; it is a useful and decorative reminder of 
Tillie’s final hunt. The game little terrier never fully 
recovered from the mauling she suffered in the scrap 
with the big aquatic weasel. 

Practically every outdoorsman at one time or an- 
other comes into possession of one of Florida’s inter- 
esting fur-bearing animals. Perhaps the conditions are 
not as spectacular as the incident just related. But 
not infrequently when tramping the woodlands, fields 
and swamps of the Sunshine State, the hunter will find 
a fox, bobeat, coon, or other furred creature in his 
sights. Often he wishes he knew just how to go about 
preserving the pelt as a memento, to be made into a 
useful item or to serve merely as a woodsy trophy or 
decoration. 

There are a number of methods of tanning that 
serve well for most small to medium weight skins. 
Perhaps the most simple of all is the acid tan. This 
technique involves the use of only a few readily ob- 
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Animals with furred feet, such as bobcat, look better if the entire 
foot is skinned out, leaving the claws attached to the pelt. 


tainable items. Best of all, with attention to the direc- 
tions, anyone can turn out a pleasing job on the 
first try. 

The “open” method of skinning should be used for 
skins that are to be preserved as trophies. An open 
pelt is obtained as follows: First make a straight 
cut from the mid-point of the lower jaw to the base 
of the lower surface of the tail. Next make an incision 
running from the pad of each foot, down the inner 
side of the leg and joining the center cut. Now, using 
the knife to cut through the tougher connecting tissues, 
separate the skin from the underlying muscle. A good 
part of the skinning can be done with the hands. Take 
care in skinning around the eyes so that you do not 
cut the pelt. 

Animals with furred feet, such as the bobcat, look 
better if the entire foot is skinned out, leaving the 
claws attached to the pelt. Foxes and coons are better 
in appearance if the feet are removed from the pelt. 
Tails should be opened with a straight cut on the 
lower surface and the tail bone removed. 

Fat, muscle, and excess connective tissue should be 
trimmed from the pelt before the tanning operation 
begins. One method of fleshing the pelt requires only 
a smooth board a foot or two long and a tablespoon. 
Lay the skin flesh side up on the board and scrape 
the fat and excess tissue off with vigorous application 
of the spoon. Salting a fresh pelt with a generous 
application of common table salt and setting it aside 
for a few hours will usually make the fleshing job 
easier. 

If you desire to keep the pelt for later tanning, 
it should be tacked out flesh side up and allowed 
to dry. If it is well fleshed it will dry thoroughly 
in a few days, the exact time depending upon the 
weather. Dried pelts should be stored out of the 
sun in a dry place. 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

If you are tanning a pelt that has 
been dried in this manner, it is 
necessary to soften the skin before 
starting to work on it. This is done 
by soaking the hide in a solution of 
1 cup of common table salt dissolved 
in a gallon of warm, not hot, water. 
A few hours is all that is required 
to soften most skins. Squeeze out 
the excess water before beginning 
the actual tanning. 

Make up a tanning solution by 
stirring 4% ounce of common com- 
mercial sulphuric acid into a quart 
of warm water in which you have 
previously dissolved % pound of 
table salt. 

Spread out the fresh pelt, or a 
dried one that has been softened by 
soaking in the salt solution, flesh side 
up. Using a swab made by tying a 
rag to a stick handle, apply the acid 
tanning solution to all parts of the 
fiesh side of the pelt. Take care that 
you do not get any of the solution 
on the fur. 


Very light skins, such as squirrel 
or rabbit, will require only one ap- 
plication. Heavier ones, such as fox 
and wildcat, should be given at least 
two applications about a half hour 
apart. Let the final application of 
the solution stand on the spread out 
hide for a half hour or forty-five 
minutes, then fold it up with the 
flesh sides together. Put it aside for 
twelve hours to give the tanning 
solution time to work. 


To test the skin, stretch it between 
the hands. If the leather side shows 
white when so stretched, the tanning 
has been complete. Should it still 
appear “raw” in any part, more time 
is required for the tanning com- 
pound to work. Fold it up again and 
set it aside for a few more hours, 
until the stretching test shows tan- 
ning is accomplished. 


Next it is necessary to stop the 
action of the tanning solution. For 
this purpose, a neutralizing agent is 
made up by dissolving two table- 


spoons of baking soda in a pint of 
warm water. Liberally swab the 
flesh side of the pelt with this solu- 
tion, making certain that you treat 
every part. 


Let the neutralizer stand on the 
pelt for an hour or so to be sure it 
has “killed” the action of the acid 
tanner. 


Now remove any remaining soda 
solution with rags or paper towels 
and paint on a coat of warm neets- 
foot oil. Put the skin aside for about 
24 hours to give the oil a chance to 
soak into the leather. Then remove 
excess oil with soap and warm water. 

Now begins the finishing phase, 
the softening process. Pull the moist 
pelt between your hands, stretching 
and pulling every part in all direc- 
tions. This breaks up the fiber. It 
may require an hour of rather 
tedious pulling to accomplish the 
job but when you are finished, the 
skin will be dry and soft and will 
remain so. @ 





PLINKING 
(Continued from page 25) 


panion does the target tossing, vary- 
ing angles and speeds in such a man- 
ner that each target offers a different 
kind of shot. 

Various rigs can be developed to 
give desired flight to tin cans, bottles 
and other targets. 

One such is a gigantic slingshot, 
with an automobile innertube pro- 
viding the power. Where the same 
practice range is regularly used, two 
2x4’s six feet long can be perma- 
nently set upright and about three 
feet apart to form the frame. Cut a 
slot in each exposed end to accept 
knotted ends of the innertube. Fit a 
target to the big sling, pull back 
on the big “rubber bands” and re- 
lease quickly. 

It’s a good idea to wear leather 
gloves when operating the thrower; 
improvised aerial targets often have 
one or more sharp edges. Also, both 
shooter and target tosser should re- 
main back of the big slingshot when- 
ever it is being operated. 
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Drawing pictures with bullets calls for expert 

placement of each shot. High sandbank back 

of target is a necessary safety factor for this 
type of plinking. 


A simple mechanical steel washer, 
marble and mothball tosser can eas- 
ily be constructed from a_ short 
length of copper pipe of correspond- 
ing inside diameter. Fit the hollow 





tube with a spring-activated wood or 
metal plunger to provide the neces- 
sary propelling force. 

Shooting at lifesize silhouettes of 
squirrels, rabbits and deer is excel- 
lent practice for the hunting season 
ahead. By placing them amid natural 
settings at known distances and not- 
ing their relative sizes in relation to 
front sight, the rifle shooter learns to 
accurately estimate range and to ap- 
ply bullet trajectory needed for kill- 
ing hits. 

For the plinker who likes to put on 
a show for an appreciative audience, 
shooting by aid of a mirror, and 
breaking targets while holding rifle 
or pistol upside down or sidewise, 
are spectacular but not difficult 
stunts. 

In the mirror stunt, the target and 
sights are aligned to give a sight pic- 
ture that merely duplicates normal 
aiming. Thereafter, a slow, carefully 
upplied trigger squeeze—so as not to 
disturb the perfect sight picture re- 


flected by the mirror—is all that is ° 


needed to score. 
Upside down position shooting re- 
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quires holding the inverted front 
sight at the top instead of bottom of 
target. Otherwise, the sight picture 
is the same. 

As stated, shooting with rifle or 
pistol held upside down, between 
one’s legs or sidewise, are acts im- 
pressive to onlookers, but are not in 
the category of practical shooting. To 
serious plinkers, such stunts are pure 
ham. 

In the same meat class is the act 
of powdering a stationary aspirin 
tablet at 50 feet, shooting prone and 
using a .22 caliber tournament type 
target rifle and a powerful scope 
sight. The feat requires little actual 
skill since an aspirin tablet is much 
larger than the 10-ring of an official 
NRA 50-ft. gallery target. 

Cutting in half playing cards set 
up edgewise and severing dangling 
cords also are feats that are not as 
difficult as they look. True, the tar- 
gets are very small, but the marks- 
man’s margin of error is not the 
diameter of his targets, but the thick- 
ness of the bullet placed on either 
side of center. 

Greater skill, however, is needed 
to draw pictures with bullets. Shots 


must be precisely placed on the pa- 
per, preferably with a smooth firing 
cadence. Drawing pictures with bul- 
lets also calls for a considerable ex- 
penditure of ammunition. To create 
an Indian head outline, for example, 
takes about 242 shots. 

There are two shooting techniques 
for hitting moving targets at close 
range. One, described by expert 
Charles Askins, Sr., in his book, “Ri- 
fles and Rifle Shooting,” calls for the 
shooter to quickly judge line of sight 
and path of target; to swing ahead 
of the target, then stop the swing of 
the gun, holding it still until aligned 
sights and path of target converge. 

The other—much preferred by this 
writer and the late Claude Parmelee, 
who taught him its principles—is to 
keep the aiming eye on target; bring 
rifle to shoulder between eye and 
target; swing the gun along the tar- 
get’s course by pivoting at the waist. 
and touch off the shot when the 
sights catch up with the target dur- 
ing maintained rifle swing. Using 
this method, the gun’s own motion 
in following the target tends to give 
all the lead necessary for shots at 
close range. Many times, gun swing 


is so perfectly synchronized with the 
speed of target that the sights appear 
to be aligned on a stationary target 
at the instant of firing. 

For long shots at running game, 
the moving gun technique tends to 
reduce necessary lead to the mini- 
mum. The upland shotgunner and 
waterfowler can also benefit from 
this style of shooting. Knowledge of 
lead and a combined smooth gun 
swing result from practice and mem- 
ory of registered hits. Once you get 
the knack of it, your subconscious 
mind will tell you when aim and 
swing are right and when you should 
shoot. Coordination and timing are 
ihe keynotes. 

Whether firing at a still or fast- 
moving target, call each of your 
shots — that is, catch with your aim- 
ing eye the exact position of front 
sight and target at moment of firing. 
The recorded mental image of front 
sight and target helps to analyze 
your misses, 

Taken seriously or casually, there 
is much to be said for plinking. 
Millions of happy plinkers can vouch 
for that. In Florida, plinking is year- 
round sport. @ 





LAUNCHING PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 27) 


steel crossbars, ¥-inch by 2 inches, 
run crosswise through each slab and 
project out of either side. Then the 
crossbars of one slab can be bolted to 
those of the next slab, and so on in 
tandem fashion, to make a ramp of 
any desired length. 

All the pre-fabricated slabs can be 
made in one central location in any 
desired quantity, then hauled to the 
different launching ramp sites. This 
increases efficiency of ramp construc- 
tion many times and sharply cuts 
costs. Furthermore, use of pre- 
fabricated slabs allows for easy re- 
pair or lengthening or shortening of 
the ramp as needed. It’s really a neat 
trick. 

At present, the Fish Management 
Division uses a crew of three tech- 
nicians plus a fishery biologist for 
the full-time job of site preparation 
and ramp construction at new access 
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Pre-iab slabs contain crossbars so that they 

can be bolted together when placed in posi- 

tion, and so on in tandem fashion, to make 
ramp o! desired length. 


areas being developed across the 
State. These men don’t get home 
very often and they work long and 
hard hours, but they’re justly proud 


of the big job they are doing. Even 
their best efforts, however, will not 
be enough to carry out the task that 
lies ahead. The Commission is now 
preparing to hire another such crew 
for the anticipated accelerated pro- 
gram. 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission experts know that the 
future of sports fishing in Florida 
depends as much on making it pos- 
sible for fishermen to have sufficient 
access to the water as on maintain- 
ing balanced stocks of bass and 
bream in our waters. They also real- 
ize that the longer we wait to pro- 
vide public access, the harder the 
job will become. So they’re going 
full speed ahead. 

And the first good results are al- 
ready in—just ask anybody who has 
had new acres of rich fishing water 
epened to him by one of our brand 
new public access areas, complete 
with pre-fab ramp! @ 
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PILEATED 
WOODPECKER 


£ 


Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Colaptes auratus. 

The conspicuous white rump patch 
and the bright yellow undersurface 
of the wings are two marks of the 
‘“vellowhammer.” The back is of a 
definitely brownish cast. Juveniles 
and the adult males have a distinc- 
tive black fact patch which is lost 
in the adult female. Both sexes have 
a conspicuous black crescent on the 
upper breast and a scarlet blaze on 
the nape. 

The flicker feeds on the ground a 
great deal more than do the other 
woodpeckers, The reason for this 
is a simple one; ants make up the 
most important item in the diet of 
the species. A _ single flicker is 
known to have eaten 5,000 ants at 
one meal. In addition to these 
troublesome insects, an assortment 
of other insects and wild fruit are 
eaten. Apparent favorites of a vege- 
table nature include berries of poi- 
son ivy, dogwood, and sour-gum. 
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RED- HEADED 
WOODPECKER 


Adult 


D-BELLIED 
WOODPECKER 


The yellowhammer is a common 
bird throughout most of Florida, al- 
though it is less abundant in the 
more southerly portions of the state. 
Its beautiful color pattern coupled 
with its loud call and noisy drum- 
ming make it a conspicuous bird in 
any neighborhood. The bird does 
not confine its drumming to trees 
for quite frequently they hammer 
away on metal roof gutters, drain 
pipes and such, producing a sound 
not unlike a miniature riveting gun. 

The flicker nest is normally lo- 
cated in holes in suitable trees, fre- 
quently cabbage palms, pines, or 
oaks. Spring is the flicker nesting 
season. The five to nine glossy white 
eggs are deposited some time from 
late March until at least the early 
part of May. 


Pileated Woodpecker. 
Ceophloeus pileatus. 

With the exception of the appar- 
ently vanished Ivorybill, the Pile- 


RED-HEADED 
WOODPECKER 


fermature - 
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ated is the largest of Floridas 
woodpeckers. In body length the 
bird averages from fifteen to seven- 
teen inches and the wingspread up 
to twenty eight inches. The large 
size, coupled with the scarlet crest 
and black plumage make this the 
most easily identified member of 
the family. 

The Pileated Woodpecker is wide- 
ly distributed throughout much of 
the eastern portion of the country as 
well as in the West. In Florida it is 
a resident in all parts of the state. 

Woodlands are the natural habi- 
tat of this conspicuous woodpecker 
although they are sometimes seen 
about towns. They are not espe- 
cially shy, in fact quite frequently 
they will give an opportunity for 
good observation at close range. 

They move about with the typical 
undulating woodpecker flight. In 
the air the white wing lining is read- 
ily seen and offers a good point of 
identification. 
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Nesting begins usually in late 
March or early April and nesting 
activity has been noted as late as 
July. Nest holes are excavated in 
either dead trees or those yet liv- 
ing. Cypress, oak, cabbage pal- 
metto, black gum, and various pines 
are the usual trees selected although 
by no means are these the only 
species utilized. The three to five 
eggs which comprise the usual 
clutch are glossy white. 

The changes in the woodland en- 
vironment which has had such an 
adverse effect on the Ivorybill 
woodpecker seems to have troubled 
the Pileated little if any. The spe- 
cies has adapted itself very well 
and is today known from areas 
where but a few years ago it was 
a total stranger. 

Animal material comprises a 
goodly proportion of its food. Ants, 
wood-boring beetles, and other in- 
sects are avidly sought out, to the 
accompaniment of a great deal of 
loud pecking on the dead trees 
wherein dwell these delicacies. Wild 
fruits and berries such as those of 
the sour gum, dogwood, frost grape, 
holly, poison ivy, sumac, hackberry, 
and palmetto. 


Red-Bellied Woodpecker, 
Centurus carolinus. 

The combination of the red plum- 
age on the head and neck coupled 
with the spectacular black and 
white “zebra” striping of the back 
mark well the red-bellied wood- 
pecker, The reddish tinge on the 
underparts, from which the common 
name is derived, is usually difficult 


to see in the field. 

The body length averages from 
about eight and one half to some- 
thing like ten inches. 

Nesting sites, as with the other 
woodpeckers, are cavities in trees 
either living or dead. They may be 
located only a few feet above the 
ground or as much as seventy or 
eighty feet up. The nesting season 
runs somewhat later than that of 
the two previous species, beginning 
sometime in April and continuing 
into June. 

The noisy and _ conspicuously 
plumaged red-belly is probably the 
most abundant of the state’s wood- 
peckers. It is found in every part 
of the state including the Keys. Its 
eall notes are varied but carry a 
scolding character that may be 
written as cherr, frequently repeat- 
ed several times in succession. In 
some ways, it rather resembles one 
of the calls made by the gray or cat 
squirrel, 

Although it eats quantities of 
ants, beetles and other insects at 
times, vegetable matter including 
fruit, nuts, and seeds make up about 
two thirds of the diet of this bird. 


Red-Headed Woodpecker, 
Melanerpes erythrocephalus. 
Equally at home in the wildest of 
woodlands and about the shade 
trees of towns and villages is the 
well known Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. Its outstanding character- 
istic is the brilliant carmine plum- 
age of the head, neck and breast. 
The black tail and back feathering 
carries a burnished metallic sheen. 


Contrastingly the underparts are 
white. There is also a broad band 
of white on the wings. 


The domain of the red-head is a 
wide one for it is a regular seasonal 
resident up into the southern Cana- 
dian provinces and westward into 
Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mex- 
ico. In Florida the species is a com- 
mon resident in localities through- 
out the northern and western parts 
of the state and more locally else- 
where. Although some members of 
the species are found in the north- 
ern part of the state at all seasons. 
many appear to move southward to 
some degree during the winter 
months. There apparently has been 
a reduction in numbers during re- 
cent years. 

Nesting activity usually starts in 
the early part of May and continues 
through June, and not infrequently 
into July or August. There is evi- 
dence that two broods may be 
raised during a single season. Four 
or five eggs comprise the usual 
clutch. Hollows pecked into trees. 
and sometimes in telephone poles. 
are the common nesting site. 


Not infrequently the red-headed 
woodpecker is seen feeding on the 
ground, a habit it shares with the 
flicker. A good part of its food con- 
sists of vegetable matter, as much 
as two thirds of the total diet ac- 
cording to some studies. Corn and 
other grain is frequently taken in 
addition to fruits, berries, and vari- 
ous types of mast. Animal material 
in the diet consists of ants, grass- 
hoppers, beetles and the like. @ 





MUZZLE FLASHES 
(Continued from page 11) 


without bobbing up or down or 
right or left as you move your eye 
across the scope’s field of view, then 
there is nothing to worry about. 

If, on the other hand, there is an 
apparent movement of the reticule 
as the aiming eye is shifted, unde- 
sirable parallax exists. Get rid of 
parallax if you would shoot ac- 
curately! 

Usually the condition is cured by 
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loosening the screws of the plate 
holding the reticule adjustment 
housing, so that the entire turret 
can be lightly tapped — forward or 
back — until target image and reti- 
cule are brought into the same op- 
tical plane. Study the instruction 
sheet furnished by the scope’s maker 
for workbench aid applying to his 
product. 

Even the best scope sight selec- 
tion and combined mounting can 
fail when the shooter goes afield 
lacking familiarity with his equip- 


ment. This happens every hunting 
season. 


It takes practice to be able to 
quickly sight on a buck running 
through jack pines without being 
more conscious of the trees than the 
deer. Between seasons is the time 
to develop gun handling dexterity 
to the point where you can instantly 
bring the scope sight to your eye 
and have it automatically take over 
the job of seeing without introduc- 
ing conflicting vision factors. @ 
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THE THREE R’s 
(Continued from page 15) 


veloping a conservation education 
program. Such a start will command 
community attention and support 
without which most education ven- 
tures stand little chance of success. 

If a local school system is aware 
of sympathetic direction from the 
state department of education and 
is aware of a significant contribution 
among institutions of higher learn- 
ing, it is not difficult to stimulate 
the teachers to an action program. 

Faculty committees can be ap- 
pointed to work out an integrated 
program in conservation education 
for both the elementary and second- 
ary schools. The attention of such 
committees should be focused upon 
the following projects: 

1. Study of community re- 
source problems with local con- 
servation leadership. 

2. A conservation education 
curriculum based upon local 
needs. 

3. An inventory of local school 
facilities and curricula to deter- 
mine the needs for developing 
an adequate program in conser- 
vation education, 

4.Proper integration of con- 
servation with all appropriate 
school subjects, giving adequate 
attention to the scientific, eco- 
nomic and social aspects of re- 
source use. In addition, special 
courses may be offered where 
conditions warrant. 

®». Materials and teaching aids 
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based upon pupils’ needs and 
understandings. 

6. Full use of community re- 
source leadership in implement- 
ing a conservation education 
program. 


7. The need for building good 
cooperative community relations 
among all citizens. 

At the local level, youngsters 
should begin with the study of 
local conservation and resource-use 
problems and their solutions. Then 
they can broaden this understand- 
ing to state, national and world 
problems in order that they may 
later meet their conservation re- 
sponsibilities as voters and good 
citizens. As automation increases in 
our economy, there will be more 
opportunity for leisure time activi- 
ties on the part of our people. Our 
children and young people will need 
a broad education in conservation 
to insure the best use of their time 
in the out-of-doors. They must un- 
derstand the basic principles of wise 
use of our natural resources. 


Elementary Schools 


Children learn what they live. An 
experience approach to conserva- 
tion education is in keeping with 
the contemporary elementary school 
program. Conservation can become 
a way of life to our boys and girls 
in their formative years. But conser- 
vation education has too often be- 
come a thing of words, pictures, and 
models rather than an action pro- 
gram. There is no point in having 





a conservation poster or essay con- 
test in a school while at the same 
time nothing is being done to keep 
the school grounds from washing 
away. Children should be encour- 
aged to make posters or do other 
creative work depicting good con- 
servation and resource use practices, 
such as those that give emphasis 
to pollution abatement, soil conser- 
vation, and protection of of forests, 
wildlife, and other outdoor resources 
from fire and other abuses. But most 
of all children should have the real 
experience of “getting their feet 
wet” with conservation projects. 
Such projects as building nature 
trails and check dams, improving 
habitat for wildlife, fishing, camp- 
ing, gardening, tree planting, carry- 
ing out school ground beautification 
and soil conservation practices are 
ideal for this purpose. Many of 
these projects may be highlighted 
during special youth conservation 
programs, workshops. and_ field 
days. 

In addition to actual working ex- 
periences, children should be en- 
couraged to get information through 
interviews, field trips with resource 
technicians, books, films and other 
sources. They should study aspects 
of conservation related to their own 
projects and also those problems 
which are more distant from the 
community in which they live. 
Such study will help them gain a 
broad understanding of the relation- 
ships of natural resources to man’s 
needs. 


Secondary Schools 


Considerable attention has _al- 
ready been given in many commu- 
nities to conservation education in 
the high school curriculum, espe- 
cially in social studies, science, and 
vocational agriculture courses. Ex- 
cellent experiments, field trips, read- 
ings, and discussion activities can 
be planned for the learning expe- 
riences of these young citizens. 

The trend today in many schools 
and school systems is to encourage 
out-of-door experience projects for 
high school students. Conservation 
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committees, organizations, state and 
federal agencies, and interested in- 
dividuals can be of great help with 
these programs. 

The Portland Public Schools have 
developed an outstanding forest re- 
planting program within the large 
devasted Tillamook Burn. High 
school students play a leading role 
in this work. Under their super- 
vision, elementary school children 
help with much of the actual plant- 
ing. Children of other school sys- 
tems near burned-over areas in 
California, Washington, and Oregon 
carry on similar projects. 

The possibilities for high school 
students to carry on fishing, water- 
shed preservation, woods safety, 
hunting, camping, wildlife habitat 
development, and soil conservation 
projects are legion. Both urban and 
rural high schools should be given 
every encouragement and assistance 
with this work. 


Colleges and Universities 

Colleges and universities often 
take the lead in the more advanced 
aspects of conservation and resource 
use. It is important that every in- 
stitution of higher learning be en- 
couraged to offer training in con- 
servation as part of social science, 
geography, biological science, and 
other appropriate courses. Profes- 
sors from these institutions may well 
be invited to be members of state 
conservation committees. 

Of special interest is the role of 
these institutions in preparing teach- 
ers for the conservation aspects of 
their teaching work. Colleges and 
universities which educate teachers 
should be given much encourage- 
ment and assistance by conservation 
committees, organizations, and re- 
source specialists who can contribute 
to this training. 

Not only do some colleges and 
universities provide conservation 
courses for students who plan to be- 
come teachers, but they also organ- 
ize graduate conservation courses, 
institutes, and workshops for teach- 
ers who are already in the profes- 
sion. One very effective way in 
which committees and organizations 
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HISTORY AND PURPOSE 
OF NATIONAL WILDLIFE WEEK 


National Wildlife Week, was first pro- | 

claimed by President Roosevelt in 1938. 

It has been sponsored annually since by 
| the National Wildlife Federation and the 


state groups that belong to the Federa- 
tion. Purpose of the Week is to focus 
public attention on the importance of our 


natural resources and on the broad and 
pressing problems of conservation. 
Past Wildlife Week observances have 
emphasized the following conservation 
themes: 1952-——Save the Key Deer; 
1953 — Save the Prairie Chicken; 1954 
Clean Waters for All America; 1955 
Save America’s Wetlands; 1956 — 
Save Endangered Wildlife; 1957 — Make 
a Place for Wildlife; and 1958 —~ Pro- 
tect Our Public Lands. 





can work is to make more scholar- 
ships available for teachers who 
wish to participate in conservation 
courses. 

It is important to recognize that 
administrators at the college or uni- 
versity level must be sympathetic 
to the needs of conservation educa- 
tion in order that adequate training 
is made available to teachers and 
college students generally. Ideally, 
the president, or his delegated repre- 
sentatives, should direct the pro- 
gram to provide this training. It is 
suggested that means be employed 
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“This is no time to get panicky.” 


through a conservation committee 
to study curriculum needs and to 
develop— 

1. Adequate integration and 
coordination of conservation 
training offered by the various 
departments. 

2. Courses in conservation of 
natural and human resources. 

3. Methods of research for 
specific conservation problems. 

4. Research that will lead to 
improving the quality of teach- 
ing conservation. 

9. Workshop courses and con- 
ferences for lay groups, and con- 
servation workers. 

6. Better conservation teach- 
ing aids and materials in con- 
servation for schools and lay 
groups concerned with conser- 
vation problems. 

7. Consultant service in con- 
servation education. 

8. Cooperation with public 
and private agencies and organ- 
izations. 

Teachers 

Numerous things may be worked 
out by conservation committees to 
assist teachers and pupils more 
directly. Technical help from con- 
servation agencies and organizations 
—demonstrations, materials, exhib- 
its, maps, films, literature, trans- 
portation, and facilities for field 
projects and experiments as well as 
help in planning and carrying these 
out—must be provided for the teach- 
er who is interested in doing a con- 
servation job in the classroom. 

Teacher education programs 
should provide for the following: 


1. Acquaintance with natural 
resource problems and practices 
pertinent to local, state, region- 
al, national and world welfare. 

2, Acquaintance with, and 
training in, the techniques of 
conservation education. 

3. Acquaintance with avail- 
able public and private pro- 
grams, services, and sources of 
information and assistance. 

4. Training in mass communi- 
cations skills which will enable 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
teachers to effectively convey 
kno wledge relative to conserva- 
tion principles and concepts. 

5. Training in integration otf 
conservation subject matter into 
varied subject matter fields. 

6. Camp and field experiences. 


Mechanics of instruction in teach- 
er education for conservation teach- 
ing should provide the following: 

1. The ecological approach in 
basic biological courses and the 
inclusion of field and laboratory 
practices. 

2. The ecological approach in 
basic social sciences to include 
field experiences and applica- 
tions. 

3. The integration of conser- 
vation into all possible subject- 
matter fields, with particular 
emphasis in the general educa- 
tion courses. 

In view of the rapid growth in 
outdcor education, school camping, 
and recreation programs, additional 
conservation content should be pro- 
vided in those programs which pre- 
pare leaders in these fields. 


Stimulating Awareness 

To secure the most effective con- 
servation education in the nation’s 
public schools, it is essential to 
have dynamic, informed community 
leadership. Our schools reflect pub- 
lic attitudes as well as those of 
scholars and specialists. It is im- 
perative that we work closely with 
community leaders so that they are 
made aware of the urgent need for 
including conservation in education 
programs and for follow-through 
with an action program. 

The first goal of these leaders 
should be to stimulate public aware- 
ness of the need for effective con- 
servation education in the schools. 
The schools will reflect public in- 
terest, or indifference to this need, 
depending upon public sentiment 
including the sentiment of teachers 
and other school leaders. School 
boards, boards of regents, state de- 
partments of education, state legis- 
lators, school administrators, teach- 
ers, and parent groups are in the 
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best position to stimulate interest 
and actually put conservation edu- 
cation programs into continuous 
action. These are the people whose 
cooperation should be secured so 
that educational goals in conserva- 
tion can be achieved. Without their 
understanding and appreciation ol 
conservation needs in their own com- 
munities and states, little can be ac- 
complished toward getting their 
support for conservation programs 
in public schools or colleges, to say 
nothing of the work that should be 
done through children’s and youth 
groups. Local and state conservation 
education committees must instill 
this appreciation of the urgent need 
for more basic conservation train- 
ing for our young people within 
educators and representatives in 
government who can further school 
conservation education programs. 
Many of these school and govern- 
ment officials are already conserva- 
tion-minded and will welcome this 
support in furthering efforts on be- 
half of conservation education. 


Emphasizing Conservation 

Social studies and science pro- 
grams offer natural opportunities 
for including conservation education 
in the basic part of the school curric- 
ulum. History, geography, social 
studies and science textbooks and 
courses of study should include con- 
servation at appropriate levels. The 
same is true of vocational agricul- 
ture. 

Curriculum fields 
means of expression, 


dealing with 
such as lan- 
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“T'll never forget this fishing trip Herb, — 
iry as I will.” 


guage arts and fine arts offer excel- 
lent opportunities for some aspects 
of conservation education which in- 
volve reading, speaking, writing, 
drama, and painting. At the elemen- 
tary school level, conservation work 
tends to be emphasized in social 
studies or science, but is frequently 
done in the context of integrated 
units or projects. These are some- 
times carried out at a particular 
grade level (a school-ground bird 
feeding station or natural food 
plantings) and sometimes on a 
school-wide basis (nature trail or 
school-ground conservation and 
beautification project) . 


Planning For Action 
A conservation education com- 
mittee or group of interested per- 
sons, including representation from 
the public schools, conservation 
agencies and organizations, should 
hold meetings too: 

1. Coordinate their efforts to 
secure good programs in con- 
servation education. 

2. Plan ways of assisting the 
schools in their conservation 
efforts, and 

3. Lay plans tor a continuing 
program of conservation activi- 
ties in youth and adult groups. 
From these planning sessions 

should come action. Members of the 
committees should assume responsi- 
bility for carrying out certain as- 
pects of the plans. If the committees 
are sufficiently representative, well- 
informed, and interested, excellent 
results can be obtained through 
school participation. Wildlife habitat, 
conservation trails and nature areas 
will be developed. School forests 
may be started. Watershed improve- 
ment projects, no matter how small 
in gulley or small canyon, may be 
undertaken. Perhaps a junior mu- 
seum or a school camp will be creat- 
ed. Children can participate in con- 
servation programs on_ television, 
radio, or at club meetings and school 
assemblies. Interest will be aroused. 
Long-lasting conservation activities 
will result. For the majority of young 
people who participate conservation 
will become a way of lifel © 
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UESTION BOX 


By CHUCK SCHILLING | 
Address questions on fishing and boating to Question Box, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


Question: I noticed in a recent 1is- 
sue that you recommended using 
aluminum canoes rather than the 
conventional wood and canvas type. 
How about salt water on these ca- 
noes? Would they hold up? A. Gib- 
son, Miami, Fla. 


Answer: Thousands of aluminum 
boats and canoes are in use in Flor- 
ida, many of them in salt or brackish 
water and all of them giving excel- 
lent service. Ive heard of no real 
difficulty in this respect. particu- 
larly like Grumman Canoes, and this 
company brags in their advertising 
that their products are completely 
protected inside and out against salt 
water corrosion, 


Question: I have purchased a 
Norseman Reel but haven’t had much 
luck with it. When I loosen the drag 
so a fish can take out line, I can't 
crank him back to the boat. When I 
tighten the drag up so I can crank a 
fish in, even a whale couldn't take 
line out. Is it the reel, or am I doing 
something wrong? M. Jones, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Answer: I sympathize with you and 
all the others before you who have 
had similar problems with spinning 
reels. All spinning reels are alike in 
having very little ability to crank in 
line against a dead pull. The me- 
chanics of the spinning principle just 
doesn’t work this way. Experienced 
spin fishermen learn to pump the rod 
to bring in their fish, using the reel 
to take up the slack such pumping 
produces. This soon becomes second 
nature. Used properly, spinning ox 
spincasting tackle has caught tre- 
mendous fish on thread line. I've per- 
sonally landed a 23-pounder using 
the Norseman. 


Question: 1 want to catch a really 
big Florida black bass on light tackle 
and artificial lures. What's my best 
bet? S. Quinn, Davenport, Towa 
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Answer: This is a common ques- 
tion, the answer being as changeable 
as the weather. If, as you indicate, 
you plan to visit Florida in the 
spring, then the Dexter Flats would 
be a good place for you. This is on 
the St. Johns River near Astor Park. 
Local and expert information can be 
had at the fish camps at the St. Johns 
River bridge near Astor Park, where 
boat ramps and a boat rental service 
are also available. When things are 
just right, usually in the spring 
months, the Dexter Flats are fabu- 
lous. This is plug-casting water, 
drifting over weed beds four or five 
feet down. The fish are big enough to 
rock the boat. 


Question: I would like to come to 
Florida to fish for shad on the St. 
Johns River. What is the best time, 
what place should I visit, and what 
lures do you recomend? E. Zwally, 
lancaster, Pa. 


Answer: The shad run started this 
year just before Christmas and should 
extend well into the late spring sea- 
son. There are no closed seasons. 
I've just had good reports from the 
Lemon Bluff region near Sanford, 
and John Crim’s Fishing Camp is a 
popular starting point. Local, up-to- 
the-minute information on what they 
are hitting is a lot more valuable 
than my recommendations, 


Question: I am a native of Lake- 
land, Florida, now living in Ohio. If 
I come to Florida for a visit, bringing 
my own 16-foot boat, motor, and trail- 
er, will I have to have a special Flor- 
ida license for them? IL. Marvin, 
Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Answer: You no doubt already 
have an Ohio license tag on your 
trailer, and this will be all you'll need 
in Florida. Soon all boats will have 
to be registered either with the home 
state or federal government. April 
Ist, 1960, is the deadline for this leg- 


islation. At the moment, whatever is 
O.K. in Ohio will be all right here. 
Better come on down in the sun while 
you can. Wapakoneta is a long way 
from Lakeland. 


Question: I must take exception to 
what you and other fishing writers 
say about the skill required to use 
monofilament line on revolving- spool 


reels. I have a Garcia “Abu-Matic” 


and a Garcia “Ambassador.” I, also. 
have a Shakespeare 2060, Model FF 
and a Shakespeare Glaskyd surf reel. 
I use mono on all of them and can't 
see that it requires much skill. I 
never have any trouble casting or 
handling the line. G. Hubbard, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. 


Answer: You just think youre not 
an expert. Such modesty is refresh- 
ing, but you cant kid me. Anyone 
who does as you say is an expert and 
has put in lots of time practicing, 
PLUS being possessed with an excel- 
lent sense of timing and muscular 
coordination. Thanks for your letter 
and the nice things you say about 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


Question: I like FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
so much I can hardly wait to get each 
month's issue. How about publishing 
it on a twice-monthly basis? Also, | 
don't dig the bit about needing to be 
an expert to cast mono on standard 
casting reels. It works fine for me, and 
I'm no expert. J. Taylor, Jacksonville. 
Fla, 


Answer: This is the month of mira- 
cles—two modest anglers at the same 
time. Everything I said about Hub- 
bard applies to you. Glad you like 
the magazine. We try to improve it 
with each issue but doubt if we could 
if we published twice a month. Larg- 
est bass on record was 22 pounds, 2 
ounces, caught in 1932 at Montogom- 
ery Lake, Georgia. It's a shame we 
can't get that record for Florida. 


Ed. Note: Thanks to all the many 
readers who wrote in asking about 
the “Norseman” Reel and the “Tex” 
Lure. We appreciate your interest 
and the complimentary things vou 
said about FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 


Answer: The “Norseman” Reel and 
the “Tex” Lure (now called the “Op- 
tic”) are both manufactured by the 
South Bend Tackle Co. 
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For sport fishermen, development of 
breather-type oxygen absorbing paper fiber 
bait buckets practically eliminated the prob- 
lem of keeping natural baits alive, even dur- 
ing transportation over long distances. 

World's largest producer of 'self-airing’’ 
bait buckets is Keiding Paper Products Cam- 
pany, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. The firm 
makes them in various shapes and carrying 
capacities — with and without commercial 
Buss-Bedding filler, favored by many fresh 
water fishermen over earth, grass and wet 
leaves as a temporary home for live bait 
being transported. Certain models have al- 
ready been reported on by FWFTGT, and to 
the trade and consumer alike, the entire 
Keiding line has always represented quality- 
made, useful products. 

Now .. . probably for the first time in 
sporting goods history a truly “all 
purpose’’ carrier is available to sportsmen. 
Known as the Keiding ‘’Tote-All,"” the new 
paper fiber product can be put to any or all 
of a variety of uses—- covered picnic food 
cooler, picnic basket, minnow bucket, fish 
ice box, tackle box or worm box. Dimensions 
of the “Tote-All” ore 1342"%x1l0¥2"x8." 
Basic material is the same power-molded, 
special formula pulp utilized in Keiding’s 
“Perpetual Wiggle’ minnow buckets, mold- 
ed to convenient carrying shape and attrac- 
tively finished. 

In field testing the Keiding “Tote-All,” 
FWET&T has been most favorably impressed 
with its ruggedness and versatility .. . Used 
as a food carrier and fish icer, the ‘Tote- 
All’ has kept contents cold hours longer 
than conventional coolers. As a worm box, 
minnow and shrimp bait bucket, the carrier 
has kept natural baits alive for days, even 
weeks. Used as a tackle box, the ““Tote-All” 
has proven big, roomier and rugged, yet 
light to carry. 

When using the ‘‘Tote-All’ as a salt 
water bait bucket, FWFTGT recommends 
thorough after-use rinsing in fresh water — 
necessary to the continued efficiency of any 
breather-type live bait container used in salt 
water. Otherwise, dried salt will tend to 
gradually clog the pores of the paper of 
which the container is pressure molded and 
thereby render the oxygen-absorbing feature 
ineffective. 
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The Keiding “‘Tote-All" bears a retail 


price tag of $2.95. With a two pound bag 
of Buss-Bedding filler, the price is $3.80. 





If you're a bass fishing addict and your 
fishing luck has been poor for so long that 
your enthusiasm needs a boost, then tem- 
porarily set aside that fancy casting or spin- 
ning outfit or fly rod and try a method 
that old-time Southern country folks know 
to be sure-fire. They call it go-devil fish- 
ing, skittering, doodle-socking, ironing the 
water smooth and by various other collo- 
quialisms. But whatever the local name, 
the method is essentially the same, and 
sure-fire productive. 

If you know where the big bass lie amid 
submerged cypress stumps waiting to be en- 
ticed—-get yourse!f a strong cane pole about 
twelve feet long and rig it with a heavy 


line only about a foot in length, and a | 


Pflueger Tip Top Spinner. 

Preferably fish on an overcast day, so 
there won't be any shadow of the pole on 
the water. If you do elect to fish on a 
sunny day, select one with enough wind 
to create a slight ripple on the water and al- 
ways fish towards the sun. 

The actual fishing consists of running 
your lure along the surface of the water, 
using the long pole for leverage and at 
such speed that the lure emits a rapid 
burpling sound. Work the Tip Top Spin- 
ner between cypress stumps and along the 
edges of deep holes and overhanging banks. 
Be ready for fast action! 

(The sound created by the revolving 
blades of the spinner-bait is similar to that 
of four-inch long pin minnows during their 
spawning time, the period of the year when 
cane-pole fishing with a Tip Top Spinner 
lure is usually most productive. ) 

The Pflueger Tip Top Spinner has heavy, 
flashing nickel blades and a deadly treble 
hook concealed in colorful guinea feathers. 
Sporting goods stores generally stock the 
lure in two sizes, the small of which has a 
No. 5 size spinner, a No. 2 treble hook and 
an overall length of 1 V2 inches. The larger, 
No. 3 size, is fitted with a No. 2/0 treble 
hook, a No. 3 size spinner and has blades 
24 inches long. The lures are priced at 55c 
and 65c, respectively. Although a larger 
size is available at SOc, Pflueger’s latest 
No. 95 trade catalog does not list the 80- 
cent version. 





CLUB NEWS 
(Continued from page 9) 


state would have a 90-day period of 
exemption from the Florida ruling. 
Other exemptions would include 
motorboats from foreign countries 
temporarily using the waters of the 
state; motorboats owned by the fed- 
eral government, a state or a sub- 
division thereof; and a ship’s lifeboat. 

The registration fee would be 
$5.25. Authorized persons or agen- 
cies issuing the certificates of regis- 
tration would receive a 25-cent fee 
for the service. The registration 
would be good for a period of three 
years. Renewed registrations in all 
cases would bear the same numbers 
as the originals. 

The registration number must be 
displayed on both sides of the bow 
of the craft. Numbers must be at 
least three inches high and must be 
kept legible. 


The law would provide for de- 
tailed records of boat livery rentals 
and the records would be maintained 
for at least six months. 

Required safety equipment is 
listed for the various classes of mo- 
torboats as described in the proposed 
law. Regulations are set forth con- 
cerning the reporting of boating ac- 
eidents which result in death, injury 
or serious property damage. 

Funds collected from boat regis- 
tration would be used to pay the cost 
of administration of the act and un- 
expended sums in excess of admin- 
istrative costs would be allocated by 
the budget commission to the game 
and fresh water fish commission and 
the conservation department for pur- 
poses of enforcement, education and 
further improvement of boating fa- 
cilities. 

Regattas, boat races, marine pa- 
rades, tournaments and boating ex- 
hibitions could be authorized by the 
board of conservation after proper 
application. 

Members of the committee stressed 
the fact that there would be no 
“hardship” regulation regarding wa- 
ter skis, aquaplanes or similar de- 
vices. The only regulations of such 
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activities will be concerned with 
safety. It would be necessary to 
earry an “observer” in addition to 
the operator of a boat pulling water 
skis or an aquaplane unless a wide- 
angle rear view mirror is used. 

Water skiing and aquaplaning 
would be prohibited between the 
hours of one hour after sunset and 
one hour before sunrise, except in 
the ease of professional exhibitions 
or other activities authorized under 
special regulation. 


Owners of motorboats would be 
responsible in the case of use of 
their craft by irresponsible or in- 
competent persons. 

The section applying to safety 
equipment requires “a light suffi- 
cient to make the motorboat’s pres- 
ence and location known to any and 
all other vessels within a reasonable 
distance when in operation during 
hours of darkness.” 

The section regarding entforce- 
ment states, “This act shall be jointly 


enforced by the state board of con- 
servation, its agents and employees 
and the game and fresh water fish 
commission and its agents and em- 
ployees and other authorized peace 
officers.” 


In outlining the proposed measure, 
Dr. Wilber pointed out that the reg- 
istration fees are very little different 
from those now paid by boat livery 
operators and most users of salt wa- 
ter motorboats in sports fishing. @ 
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FISHING 
(Continued from page 7) 


place. Even then, I'll probably find 
some way to imitate the Dutch boy 
at the dike, but in an action not 
nearly so heroic. 

One dangerous habit in boat 
launching has been spared me. I once 
waited at the top of a concrete load- 
ing ramp while the man before me 


SALUTE THE GIRLS 
(Continued from page 29; 


In my own circle of friends, there 
are many man and wife fishing pairs 
that amply prove girls, and particu- 
larly wives, are tops as fishing com- 
panions. Charley and Debie Water- 
man are only the beginning. Dr. H. 
R. Wilber, President of the Florida 
Wildlife Federation, is most often 
seen fishing with his wife, Louise. 
Don Southwell, Game & Fresh Water 
Fish Commission Board Member 
from the Fifth District, has to go 
some to beat his fishing expert help- 
meet, Doris. 

Then there's Al Mathers, Sales 
Manager of the Southern Tackle 
Company in Miami, who fishes the 
Keys and Islands with his wife, 
Belle, and usually winds up as a wit- 
ness to her World’s Records. Jim- 
my Albright is famous as a light 
tackle guide at Islamorada and is 
especially famous for guiding Jerry 
Coughlin to tournament and World 
Records, but did you know that his 
wife, Frankie, is also a famous an- 
gler, famous guide, who holds many 
records of her own, and whose fish- 
ing prowess could easily put most of 
her customers to shame? 
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launched his boat. He backed down 
and stopped the trailer at the water’s 
edge. He then busied himself with 
removing the tie bars, unlocking 
the tilt-frame, tipping up the motor, 
etc. He was about finished when his 
ear beean rolling back of its own 
accord, 


Our friend made a desperate but 
futile try to stop the chain of events 


Les and Etta Keith at the St. Lucie 
Inlet are a fishing combination al- 
mest as famous as the  world- 
renowned water they work, and, at 
the other end of the Cross-State Wa- 
terway, Bill and Peggy Stephens are 
fast becoming a regular landmark at 
the mouth of the Caloosahatchee. 

Steve Trumbull and Jane of the 
MIAMI HERALD staff have fished most 
of the waters of Florida but hardly 
more than Jim Martenhoff of the 
MIAMI DAILY NEWS and his wile, 
Ruth. Ernie Lyons, famous Editor 
of the STUART NEWS, is most often 
seen with his wife, Ezelle. Then 
there’s Paul Mains of the sacKson- 
VILLE TIMES UNION and his wife, 
Gunshy. The list could go on and on. 

Among outdoor writers, husband 
and wife fishing companions are the 
rule rather than the exception. It’s 
a standard practice among most out- 
door scribes to subtly give a girl 
being considered for matrimony an 
outdoor aptitude examination. In 
fact, the Florida Outdoor Writers 
League has a standard test sheet 
made up for this purpose. This test 
erades the prospective bride on these 
scores. The test includes proficiency 
ratings on boat handling (with spe- 
cial emphasis on rowing), motor 


that followed and which proceeded 
with the stately deliberation of a 
ship being warped into its pier. With 
gathering speed, first the boat and 
trailer and then the car rolled back 
into the water until only a little of 
the car’s top was visible. It was a 
sight to shake a man and to stay 
with him for a long, long time. 
Drain plugs I may forget, but wheel 
chocks never. @ 





handling, push poling, and engine 
maintenance. There are grades for 
posing (cheesecake not 
but nice) camera handling, and 
darkroom experience. One special 
category concerns fly tying, bug 
making, rod wrapping, and repairs. 
There is another on chart reading, 
map analysis, and dead reckoning. 

There are sections devoted to tol- 
erance toward insects, rodents, and 
reptiles. Susceptibility to sunburn 
and various common allergies should 
be carefully noted. Close attention 
should be paid to seasickness and 
any tendencies to bruise or tire 
easily. 

Since this standard FOWL test has 
been developed and made available 
to the membersnip, many suitable 
arrangements have been encouraged, 
while scme ghastly mistakes have 
been avoided. 

Yes, girls are wonderful, especially 
as fishing companions, and particu- 
larly if you are married to her. If 
vou haven't taken your wife fishing 
lately, now is the time to plan to do 
so. You will find it amply rewarding. 
If you plan to go fishing with some- 
one else’s wife, be sure you are more 
expert than she before making any 
brags. @ 
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BALANCE WHEEL 
(Continued from page 8) 


It has been the practice of the 
the Florida Youth Conservation 
Club League to have a day officially 
set aside by the Governor during 
National Wildlife Week. It is al- 
ways the last day of the week. This 
year March 21 will be the 3rd An- 
nual Youth Conservation Day. 


Clubs throughout the state send 
their members out during the day 
tagging people and asking for dona- 
tions. Monies collected from the Tag 
Day are equally divided by the Lo- 
cal Club and the State League. Last 
year the League Board of Directors 
approved the purchasing of six new 
Winchester .22 caliber rifles. 


This year with the receipts col- 
lected the Board plans to purchase 
two new Grumman Canoes. 


The local clubs use their money 


ing articles for their clubs, traveling 
expenses and other projects. 


Departments 

Award pins for the Advanced and 
Florida State Conservationist ranks 
have been received at this office. The 
pin for the Advanced Rank has the 
4-leaf clover emblem in the center 
in green and silver with the words, 
Wildlife, Soil, Water and Forestry. 
The outside border of the pin has 
the wording Florida Wildlife Con- 
servationist. 

The highest rank has the same 
wording but with a gold _ back- 
ground. 


Boy Scouts 
Troop 8, Eustis with John Mc- 
Eachan as scoutmaster has _ sub- 
mitted three Boy Scouts for cer- 
tificates to wear the insignia and 
rank of Ranger. Names of the scouts 


Asbeck, John McEachan, Jr., Wal- 
ter Osteen. 


Girl Scouts 
Land O’Lakes Council under the 
executive leadership of Miss Mary 
Ann Nichols and president of the 
council, Mrs. Myer Koff have been 
using the camp for their winter 
training program for girl scouts. Be- 
sides their dates of December 26-30, 
1958, February 6, 7, 8, 1959 they 
are to use the camp March 6, 7, 8. 
The training program is for Na- 

tional Roundup Week. 


Note to All Clubs 

This office would like very much 
to have all federated clubs send 
in pictures of your meetings, elec- 
tion of officers, out of town activi- 
ties, conservation projects, camping 
trips. 

The request comes from this of- 
fice, and Editor Bill Hansen, of 


for sending members to camp, buy- 





GATORS AIN’T HUMAN 


(Continued from page 23) 


Papa Alligator ever know what Mamma Alligator 


is doing? He couldn’t be less interested. Papa, in 
truth, is a long gone ‘gator; he never sees Mamma 
again. The so-called “Papa Gator” is probably just 
another alligator that happens to find the newly 
hatched ‘gators. 

People are always saying that alligators “Will attack 
people” or “Won’t attack people.” 

If you are invading what the alligator considers 
his home territory, and if he thinks he can eat you, 
or whip you, he'll attack if he’s hungry or angry. But 
if the alligator has learned, from past personal ex- 
perience, that people will hurt him or conquer him, 
he'll run lickety-split for the deepest water. 

It’s just that simple. 

The alligator is enough of a fantastic animal without 
inventing stories about him. He is also a valuable 
animal, worthy of our consideration and protection. 

The alligator is fantastic because he, and his cousins 
—the crocodiles and caimans — are all giant amphibi- 
ous reptiles of the lizard type. That’s enough to scare 
anybody. 

The alligator has great economic values to Florida. 
Commercially, the value of alligator hides processed 
by Florida tanneries in the year 1956-57 totaled 
$341,237.50. 

Then you have the economic value of all the Florida 
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alligators which are exhibited in Florida in zoos and 
tourist attractions. The exhibiting of alligators is a 
business in itself, bringing revenue to employees and 
owners, and pleasure and education to visitors. 

A third value of alligators is the tourist attraction 
and value of seeing these giant animals free in their 
natural wilderness state, such as at Everglades Na- 
tional Park, or in the various rivers and lakes. 

The alligator’s natural home —a water hole —is 
often valuable as a source of drinking water for other 
animals during drought years in the marsh areas. 

And, lastly, the alligator, like the Key Deer, has 
become a symbol of wildlife conservation. If the Key 
Deer, and the alligator, are to be forced into extinction 
by the advances of civilization, that will be the death 
knell for all other wild creatures that we know and 
love. The alligator, like the Key Deer, has become a 
rallying point about which conservationists can gather 
to fight the continuous battle they must fight. 

Those are the reasons why the alligator is pro- 
tected in Florida as a valuable game animal and tourist 
attraction. 

Let’s not try to make people out of alligators. Alli- 
gators will always be alligators, and there's no way 
we can change their basic nature. 

Alligators are not mean, kind, ferocious, deadly. 
smart, dumb, tricky, quick-tempered, happy, or friend- 
ly. All those words can be properly applied only to 
people to indicate human characteristics. The alligator 
is not human or inhuman — he’s just all alligator. @ 
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The Florida Magazine for ALL Sportsmen 


12 Big Issues of 


for only $2.00 
TWO YEARS, 24 ISSUES, $3.75 
THREE YEARS, 36 ISSUES, $5.25 





Enter or extend my subscription for _ ____ year (s) 


for FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
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